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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 


siness— 
we the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as as very wide and varied stocks of the current 


books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 

We submit that we can—and do—give the gre best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 
Library Department 
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THE RAPE OF THE SEVEN SISTERS 

AST September the Seven Sisters Falls on the 

Winnipeg River, capable of developing a quarter 

of a million horse-power, was handed over to a 
private corporation on a thirty years’ lease by an order- 
in-council of the Federal Government at the request 
of the Bracken Government of Manitoba which had 
been elected on a public-ownership platform and had 
recently assured its electors that it was unalterably 
opposed to such a disposition of the future source of 
power for the city of Winnipeg. Neither the legis- 
lature of Manitoba nor the people of Winnipeg were 
given an opportunity to consider the transaction, nor 
was the Federal Parliament. With the object of pre- 
venting any repetition of such a brazen abuse of 
administrative power, Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M.P. for 
Winnipeg North Centre, placed a motion on the order 
paper of the Federal House to the effect that no 
disposition of natural resources under the control of 
the Federal Government should in future be effective 
without the ratification of Parliament, and by a happy 
coincidence this motion came up for debate this month 
at Ottawa just at the time when the Royal Commission 
at Winnipeg, which had been forced by the people of 
Manitoba, was revealing some very odd transactions 
of some members of the Bracken Government in 
connection with the lease of the falls. This motion 
of a private member precipitated a full-dress debate 
in the House of Commons which lasted six days, 
imperilled the Government, and seriously impaired the 
Parliamentary reputation of Mr. Charles Stewart, the 
Minister of the Interior. Yet it is a remarkable fact 
that at the end of the six days’ war the Liberals and 
the Conservatives combined to pass in an amended 
form this motion of a Labour Member; it is more 
singular still that in its amended form the motion is 
the negation of its former self; but the most singular 
fact of all is that leading organs of the press on both 
the Liberal and the Conservative sides have up to the 
time of writing made no editorial comment on this 
supremely important matter, and that the public is still 
largely unaware that a great battle for the safeguarding 
of its rights and property has been fought and lost. 
For the net result of the Seven Sisters debate is that 


instead of our natural resources of water-power being 
protected by additional safeguards they are rendered 
more vulnerable to private exploitation. 
* x * 

O understand the implications of this confused 
g3 debate and its paradoxical outcome it is neces- 

sary to summarize the facts of the Seven Sisters 
case, bearing in mind that the natural resources of the 
three prairie provinces have never been transferred 
from Federal to provincial control, although negotia- 
tions towards that end have been dragging on for 
years, and that as matters stood when Mr. Bracken 
experienced his turn of fancy towards the Seven 
Sisters last spring the disposition of the falls was 
entirely in the hands of the Government at Ottawa. 
In 1927 a resolution was passed by the Manitoba 
legislature that its Government should press the 
Federal Government for the rights to the Seven Sisters 
Falls and hold the site on behalf of the. province. In 
February, 1928, Mr. Bracken stated in the legislature, 
apropos of the Winnipeg Electric Company’s applica- 
tion for the site, that his Government would strongly 
object to the Federal Government making any commit- 
ments to a private company that would prejudice the 
province’s previous application. But on March 22, 
1928, the people of Manitoba were notified through 
the Manitoba Free Press that Mr. Bracken’s Govern- 
ment had abandoned their plans for the development 
of the Seven Sisters; that they had entered on a 
contract with the Winnipeg Electric Co. to purchase 
power from it; and that this would mean the immediate 
development of the falls by the Winnipeg Electric Co., 
which is a unit of the Power Corporation of Canada. 
This caused a furore in Manitoba and among the 
seventeen representatives of all parties from that 
province in the Federal House, who, as a body, had 
recently urged the Minister of the Interior to retain 
the site for their provincial hydro system. Mr. 
Stewart, however, assured the Manitoba members that 
he would be guided by their opinion, and last May 
these members met and passed a resolution which they 
forwarded to him, recommending that the site be held 
until the Manitoba legislature had an opportunity to 
express its opinion at its next session, and until the 
city of Winnipeg had an opportunity to take a referen- 
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dum on the question: if neither the province nor the 
chy desired the site, then the Winnipeg Electric Co. 
should have priority over any other private corporation. 
On June 6, 1928, Mr. Stewart assured the House of 
Commons that until the difference of opinion regarding 
the disposition of the falls was composed no license 
would be issued. Parliament prorogued on June 13; 
on July 5 a conference was held between the Ottawa 
and Manitoba Governments regarding the transfer of 
Manitoba’s resources to the province, a tentative agree- 
ment was arrived at, and it was agreed as part of the 
pact that from that date the Federal Government would 
administer Manitoba’s resources in accordance with 
the wishes of the provincial Government. In Septem- 
ber the lease of the Seven Sisters was issued to the 
Winnipeg Electric Co. by an order-in-council of the 
Federal Government in accordance with the wishes of 
the provincial Government, expressed in a formal 
order-in-council. 


* * * 


R. STEWART has explained that in view of 
M the July agreement he had no option but to dis- 

pose of the Seven Sisters as Mr. Bracken 
requested—and from March, 1928, Mr. Bracken had 
been requesting him to grant the lease to the Winnipeg 
Electric Co. But some of the Manitoba members in 
the Federal House claim that the decision of the con- 
ference in July did not release the Minister from the 
assurance he gave them in June that no disposition of 
the falls would be made until they were again con- 
sulted. Mr. Stewart has explained that he went to 
Winnipeg last summer and consulted all the Manitoba 
members he could find (who numbered seven); he 
protested that he could not consult all seventeen 
members, and that he thought it his first duty to be 
sure to consult those who sat on his own side of the 
House. With the oddity that attaches to the number 
7, it seems that of the fourteen Manitoba members 
who sit on the Government side of the House seven 
were by that time agreeable to the lease and seven 
were still holding out against it. But apparently Mr. 
Stewart inspired the Manitoba Liberal-Progressives 
with as nice a sense of their first duty as he himself 
had shown, for they have stood by him ever since and 
have gone to the most extraordinary pains to reconcile 
their principles and their professions of last year with 
their action now in supporting their Minister. But 
there is one thing that Mr. Stewart has not explained, 
and it is this: on June 6, last, in reply to a question 
from the leader of the opposition, Mr. Stewart 
admitted that ‘a very grave difference of opinion’ 
existed with regard to the disposition of the Seven 
Sisters site, and gave Mr. Bennett and the House of 
Commons this assurance :— 


I may assure my honourable friend that until that differ- 
ence of opinion is settled I am not going to issue any license 
for that water-power. 


And on the following day, June 7, Mr. Stewart 
wrote in reply to one of Mr. Bracken’s letters regarding 
the issuing of the lease as follows :— 


As the matter is one that has created a great deal of 
interest in Manitoba and last night was made the matter of 
comment in the House by the Hon. Mr. Bennett and, in view 
of the fact that delay of a month or so will not injure the 
prospects of this development, I think it wise on my part 
to delay the issuing of the license for that time. 


Mr. Stewart has explained a good deal in connec- 





tion with the rape of his wards, the Seven Sisters, 
but he has not explained that letter yet. 
pene er 


the importance of the Seven Sisters and of his 

responsibility as their guardian; and it is also clear 
that the agreement at the conference last July made a 
considerable difference in the extent of his respon- 
sibility. The success of that short conference caused 
some astonishment at the time, and in that connection 
there is a remarkable coincidence to be noted: in 
January, 1927, after four years of sterile negotiation 
between the Dominion and Manitoba Governments 
regarding the transfer of the province’s resources, 
matters had come to a deadlock, and as late as January, 
1928, Mr. Bracken wrote Mr. King refusing bluntly 
to negotiate further and demanding that the matter go 
to the Privy Council; yet in March, two months later, 
the very month in which Mr. Bracken changed his 
mind about the Seven Sisters, he consented to meet 
the Federal Government again to settle the resources 
question—and settled it was as by a miracle. Probably 
Mr. Stewart never intended to take the sole respon- 
sibility for handing over the Seven Sisters to a private 
company; but, however that may be, the decision of 
the conference must have seemed as providential to 
him as to Mr. Bracken in its application to the falls. 
But the core of the matter is not the apportionment 
of the responsibility between the Federal and pro- 
vincial Governments but the fact that between the two 
of them the water-power of Manitoba was signed 
away to a private corporation against the wishes of 
the people of the province and without their repre- 
sentatives in either the provincial or the Federal House 
being given an opportunity to prevent it. 

* * * 


Il is obvious that Mr. Stewart was fully aware of 


OW the whole intention of Mr. Woodsworth’s 
N motion which precipitated the great debate this 

month in the House of Commons was to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such an abuse of power. The 
fishy atmosphere that at times suffused the chamber 
was no doubt caused by the number of red herrings 
that were trailed across the floor by the Prime Minister 
and his agitated colleagues. But the real issue all the 
time was whether our natural resources shall continue 
to be signed away by orders-in-council or be controlled 
by our representatives in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment is not allowed to spend a dollar on public works 
without the approval of Parliament, yet our unlimited 
wealth of water-powers can be handed away without 
Parliament having any say in the matter. Mr. King 
maintains that only the Cabinet in its wisdom is com- 
petent to deal with these affairs, and points out in 
favour of the present system that Parliament always 
has the right to annul any contract made by order-in- 
council. But as Mr. Garland of Bow River replied: 
if Parliament has the ability to decide after the harm 
has been done, Parliament surely should have the 
ability to decide before there is any possibility of harm. 
The practical impossibility of recovering a lease once 
granted was well illustrated by Mr. Stewart himself 
when he referred to the Pinawa site in defending his 
lease of the Seven Sisters. To get the full develop- 


ment of the falls, it would be necessary to throw over 
the flowage from the Pinawa site to the Seven Sisters: 
now the Winnipeg Electric Co. already owned the 
Pinawa site on a lease in perpetuity for which they 
pay $100 a year, and they would not give up this 
Pinawa lease for anything less than $6,000,000. 
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HE vicissitudes of Mr. Woodsworth’s motion can 
‘3 best be illustrated by contrasting its original 

simplicity with the final amended form in which 
it was carried by the Liberals and the Conservatives 
together. The original motion read :— 


That in the opinion of this House, no disposition of the 
natural resources under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be effective until ratified by Parliament. 


The resolution as amended and carried read thus :— 


That in the opinion of this House, no further disposition 
of the water-powers under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
shall be made under the Dominion Water Powers Act but 
the said water-powers shall be administered by the respective 
provinces under powers to be granted by this Parliament 
similar to the powers granted to the province of British 
Columbia to administer the water-powers in the railway belt 
as set forth in the Railway Belt Water Act of 1912, and 
being chapter 211 of the revised statutes of Canada, 1927. 


It is to be noted that a prior amendment to the 
original motion was submitted by Mr. Guthrie, acting 
leader of the Conservative party, which merely sub- 
stituted the words ‘water-powers’ for ‘natural 
resources’ in the Woodsworth motion. It is also to 
be noted that if by any chance the resolution so 
amended had carried it would have affected the water- 
powers on navigable streams such as the St. Lawrence, 
which are under Federal control; and thus the 
Beauharnois development, for example, would have 
had to be submitted to Parliament. Representations 
from some very powerful quarters were evidently 
made to the Conservative party, for two days later in 
the debate they substituted for Mr. Guthrie’s simple 
amendment the amended amendment quoted above, 
which was approved by both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and, although perverting the whole spirit of the 
original motion, threw a sop to the western members 
by passing the control of their water-powers over to 
their own provinces. But let there be no mistake as 
to the real meaning of this conclusion of the debate. 
Up to now private interests have at least had to get 
the approval of the Federal Government to any lease 
of water-powers in the prairie provinces; but in future 
they will only have to get the approval of the infinitely 
weaker provincial government, and the Bracken Gov- 
ernment’s handling of the Seven Sisters shows what 
may be done by the power interests under those circum- 
stances. Mr. Woodsworth and his friends saw the 
danger, and Mr. T. W. Bird of Nelson submitted a 
sub-amendment to ensure that the provincial legis- 
latures would have to ratify all leases; but it met with 
overwhelming defeat. And in the calm of exhaustion 
that followed the storm, Mr. King’s Government 
signed the order-in-council that gives a million horse- 
power on the St. Lawrence to the Beauharnois Com- 
pany for seventy-five years. Of course both the 
Liberals and the Conservatives claimed the outcome of 
the Seven Sisters debate as a party victory: but the 
truth is that the debate was a major engagement in 
the conflict between the forces of public and private 
interests for the heritage of the Canadian people, and 
its issue was a glorious victory for the private 
interests. 


RICHARD DE BRrISAY. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


PLANNING OUR CITIES 

ITY-PLANNING begins to receive some of the 
( attention it merits in a country whose cities are 

growing as rapidly as are ours, and where new 
towns spring out of the ground overnight. None of 
our cities has shirked the planning of its development 
more persistently than Toronto, but even it is at last 
moved to action by its traffic problems, and plans for 
drastic alterations and improvements have just been 
submitted by the advisory commission formed to con- 
sider the question last year. It is quite prob- 
able that the plans recommended, or something like 
them, will go through, and that Toronto, whose water- 
front and approaches have already been re-built, will 
soon present to its visitors an appearance more digni- 
fied and more in keeping with its wealth than it now 
does; for the traffic problem demands immediate 
action. But alongside of the city-planning commission 
there has been inaugurated an industrial commission 
whose chief function apparently is not to be the im- 
provement of the city’s industrial areas but the 
attraction of more manufacturing industries to the 
city. And this raises a much larger question than the 
mere handling of our traffic problems: it raises the 
whole question of city-planning in its widest sense. 
It is an axiom that we should profit by the mistakes 
of others; yet here in Canada we seem to be thrusting 
on blindly towards ever larger concentrations of 
industry just when the people of England are realizing 
the colossal folly of their agglomeration of their indus- 
trial workers in a few great cities, and when nearer 
home we see the city of New York hopelessly involved 
in problems of congestion caused not by the topography 
of its site, as is commonly supposed, but by the 
presence of thousands of factories in a great metropolis 
where they have no business to be. 


* * * 


HERE is something exhilarating in the furious 
growth of a country like ours in a period of 
expansion like the present: after all we are still 

a young people, and even the effete citizens of these 
our eastern cities take a naive pleasure in seeing the 
steel go up and the concrete spread out; probably we 
really enjoy walking through the longest shop aisle 
in the world, and look forward to having dinner in 
the roof-garden of the tallest hotel in the Empire— 
everything, we feel, must be bigger and better every 
year or we are a failure. But we are in danger of 
sacrificing the better to the merely bigger. Toronto 
is bound to grow bigger of itself, and we can afford to 
concentrate on making it better. It, no less than 
Montreal or Vancouver, has all the makings of a great 
and beautiful city: it is a university city, the capital 
of a great province, the financial and trading centre of 
one of the richest sections of Canada. To be a success, 
must it also become the biggest warren of factories 
between Montreal and Chicago? Even with the 
advantages of ‘white coal’, will not the attracting of 
a hodge-podge of new industries annually mean in the 
end more crowding, more slums, lower health standards 
and higher social costs? Unless we utterly misread 
the whole world trend, informed opinion has already 
condemned these vast concentrations of factories and 
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is porking on the problem of distributing industries 
more efficiently and healthily. Here in Canada we 
have no excuse for refusing to take the new and the 
better way: in southern Ontario we have the railways, 
water-ways, and power lines accessible at scores of 
points for the development of small, smokeless, 
healthy, industrial towns; and for all that great area 
Toronto would be the natural centre, cultural, financial, 
and mercantile, as well as political. Then why in the 
world try to crowd all the new factories of the province 
into Toronto? Why lay plans to make Toronto a 
‘modern Athens and at the same time set out deliber- 
ately to make it a bigger and better Birmingham? 


THE KELLOGG PACT 


HE debate on the Kellogg Pact at Ottawa pro- 
T duced one of the best discussions on international 

affairs in which the House of Commons has 
taken part. As usual on topics of this kind the 
speeches of the private members were much better 
than those of the two official leaders. Both Mr. King 
and Mr. Bennett were on the side of the angels, and 
the latter became positively lyrical about disarmament. 
It will be interesting to watch him later in the session 
marshalling the Conservative forces behind Miss 
McPhail when she moves for a reduction in our 
Defence estimates. The Prime Minister had a con- 
genial subject for his eloquence in describing the 
signing of the Pact at Paris. But it turns out that, 
in spite of his expression of confidence in Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the British and Canadian governments 
still differ about the ‘Optional Clause’, and the Foreign 
Office did not keep us informed about its naval 
negotiations with France. Messrs. Woodsworth, Gar- 
land, and Cahan among them showed how far the 
effectiveness of the Pact has been whittled away by 
the virtual reservations of the British, French and 
American governments; and the two former were 
emphatic in claiming that Canada must dissociate 
herself from the ‘British Monroe Doctrine’. Finally 
the member for Toronto North-West added to the 
gaiety of nations by explaining to Mr. Speaker that ‘I 
have never been across the ocean, but if ever I go I 
will never take a passport from the Canadian Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. I would want a British 
passport :f I had any respect for my life’. The debate 
was, as usual, badly reported in the papers. This is 
unfortunate because the real strength of the Kellogg 
Pact depends upon its acceptance by public opinion. 
Debates about it, unless they are reported, will not 
have much effect. Most Canadian citizens, it is to be 
feared, have about as much knowledge concerning 
international affairs as has Tommy Church. 


A FRIEND OF INDIA 
M* C. F. ANDREWS, whose account of 


Tagore’s work for India in this issue will be 

followed next month by an article by Tagore 
himself, hitherto unprinted in English, has been for 
many years the close personal friend of both Tagore 
and Gandhi. He is a Westerner, yet privileged to 
know the mind and heart of India from within. Just 
now he is travelling on this continent telling students 
a little of the best that there is in India. He seems to 
take it for granted, when addressing intelligent 
audiences, that any opinion on the political situation 


must be based on a sympathetic understanding of 
India’s own point of view. He chooses to introduce 
us to India through the two great personal spiritual 
forces whose life and work are a challenge to the 
world: Tagore, the poet-philosopher, looking for a 
new world created by an aristocratic fellowship from 
every nation whose common enthusiasm for the good 
things of the spirit will dissolve all barriers of race 
and religion; and Gandhi, the passionate follower of 
the Sermon on the Mount, basing all his hopes on the 
moral regeneration and constancy of countless men 
and women. Mr. Andrews is not likely to tell Cana- 
dians much about himself. One story (see Young 
India, Jan. 19th, 1922) will introduce him sufficiently. 
He had been talking earnestly with 15 or 20 Christian 
students in Lahore. He had recently visited Uganda 
and he had been trying to interest these Indian students 
in Africa. Or so he tells us. But really he seems to 
have been acting as the connecting link between these 
Christian students and Gandhi, for after saying good- 
bye two of them returned and said ‘We wanted to 
come back on behalf of everyone of us to tell you that 
we had a short informal meeting outside after we had 
left you, and we passed a unanimous resolution asking 
you to give to Mahatma Gandhi our love and to tell 
him that our hearts were with him’. 


A NEW PUBLIC NUISANCE 


E are all aware nowadays that the true 
\X/ solution of our economic problem is to be 
found not in saving our money but in spend- 
ing it before we get it. More consumption means 
more production; and since the welfare of the pro- 
letariat, to say nothing of the business man, demands 
ever increased production, the individual must put up 
with the nuisance of insolvency in order that the 
community may keep one jump ahead of Nemesis. 
We are resigned to the ordinary nuisances of over- 
drafts at the bank, over-due rent, and over-due install- 
ments on the car; but the minor nuisances of the new 
system still have power to annoy us. A dozen times 
a day the unwary householder is called to his door 
by the agents of industry’s great selling-machine and 
deluged with sprays of high-pressure salesmanship. 
These agents are divided into three easily recognized 
classes: those in the first division wear spats and their 
excuse for disturbing one is always the best of its 
kind ; those in the second division resemble the gentle- 
man in Pears’ most famous advertisement, and 
naturally enough proffer cakes of soap for sale; those 
in the third division are vandals who scatter dirty 
newsprint advertising various wares over the step and 
pursue their evil way. Now an easy way to deal with 
the first kind, whether their article is a radio, a tonic, 
or a Venus Form girdle, is to give the invariable reply 
of old Dan Leno in his favourite bar: “Thanks, ole 
man, I got one’. The second kind of seller can be got 
rid of for ten cents, given sans rancune. But for the 
third variety, these impudent ruffians who tramp over 
our cherished grass and litter our thresholds with their 
filthy multi-coloured pulp, some. sterner action is 
needed. For ourself, we intend to set up a board on 
our lawn (there is just room for it) saying “Tres- 
passers Will Be Prosecuted’: and the first time it is 
violated we propose to rush out, collar the criminal, 
and send for a policeman. 
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(ie CANADA vi 


Oo relations with our only SPAT: become 
more and more important and more and more 
intimate. It is amusing to reflect that only 

two O;: years ago there were still pundits in Canada 
who could see in the appointment of a Canadian min- 
ister to Washington nothing but an act of gratuitous 
folly unless it were a move in a treasonable conspiracy 
against the British Empire. Today, what with 
negotiations over Niagara Falls and rum running, with 
rumours of the highest American tariff in history, and 
with the question of the St. Lawrence waterway loom- 
ing up as our biggest national issue, the idea that we 
should allow such business to be conducted by a group 
of leisurely aristocrats from England is as extinct as 
the dodo. Even Mr. Bennett seems to accept the new 
condition of things more in sorrow than in anger. 
When his party returns to power the only change that 
is likely to be made is in the person of the minister. 
For the Washington position is such a juicy bit of 
patronage to dangle before the eyes of rich contributors 
to the party funds that it is impossible in a country 
like ours to expect that the party jobbers will keep their 
hands off it. We shall no doubt have to learn slowly 
and painfully, like all democracies, how to keep the 
conduct of diplomacy out of politics. 





* * * 


O doubt also the process of learning will be 
especially slow and painful in the case of our 
relations with the United States. It would 

seem to be self-evident that we should conduct these 
relations exactly as a Canadian business concern would 
do business with an American company, without senti- 
ment, with a cool calculation of our own interests, and 
with a clear understanding that business is only pos- 
sible if it is mutually profitable. But no one who 
knows much of the history of Canadian-American 
relations will expect that we shall be sensible enough 
to act in this way. The fact that we are a com- 
paratively small and undeveloped nation living next 
door to a lusty and powerful one has produced in us 
an inferiority complex, and we have always been liable 
to be swept off our feet by periodical attacks of anti- 
American suspicion and panic. One hundred years of 
peace along the international border have done little 
to help us to outgrow this congenital weakness. 
Doubtless the weakness would manifest itself from 
time to time even if the United Empire Loyalist strain 
in our blood had not given us in addition an hereditary 
tendency to patriotic hysterics. 

What makes this liability to emotional storms 
dangerous is that there have always been interests in 
Canada able and willing to exploit it and make profit 
out of it. Who does not remember the Reciprocity 
campaign of 1911? And do our books not tell us of 
‘the old man, the old flag, and the old policy’ in 1891? 
The 1911 outburst came just twenty years after the 
one in 1891 and it is now almost twenty years since 
1911. On all sides there are signs to be seen that the 


same interests are preparing to wave the old flag again 
and to make their own private profit, political and 
economic, by saving us once more from the United 
States. The eagerness with which some leading Con- 
servative politicians seize opportunities to get before 
the spotlight in an anti-American pose, and the extreme 
nervousness of the government about committing itself 
to anything at all in negotiations with Washington both 
mean the same thing. The opposition would like to 
force another 1911 election and the government are 
manceuvring to avoid one. 
+. *.*% 


HE recent rum-running conference at Ottawa 
‘ affords an interesting indication of the direction 

in which political winds are blowing. Probably 
the American delegates were only half in earnest and 
the conference was intended by both sides to be a 
failure before it began. But the fact is that the main 
thing asked for by the Americans—the refusal of 
clearance to liquor-laden ships bound for American 
ports—had already been recommended by the Customs 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1926 and by 
the Royal Commission which followed it in 1927. Yet 
when the question came up again this year we were 
deluged by despatches from Ottawa obviously inspired 
and obviously intended to drag a red herring across 
the trail. The essential point, we were told, was that 
we must maintain our national independence and refuse 
to yield to American pressure. That the Windsor- 
Detroit bootlegging fraternity should be able to drape 
themselves in the old flag and pose as patriotic 
defenders of Canadian autonomy against Yankee 
interference is simply disgraceful and will sooner or 
later be recognized as such by all decent Canadians. 
The spectacle makes one long for somebody to arise 
and remind the people of Ontario of Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism. That both parties should vie 
with one another in assuring the distilling and boot- 
legging interests that Canadian public men may be 
relied on to do nothing which might interfere with 
their sacred right to high profits is still more dis- 
graceful. It makes one wonder whether the scandalous 
revelations of 1926 have, after all, been completely 
ineffectual in stopping the flow of campaign contribu- 
tions from these dubious sources. Most disgraceful 
of all was the zeal with which most of our big 
Eastern newspapers (the Toronto Star was an honour- 
able exception) joined in the campaign to confuse the 
issue and to exploit anti-American prejudice. In the 
circumstances the timidity of the Government was 
perhaps natural if not creditable. But the real 
significance of the incident is in showing how easy it 
is for the patriotic cry to be worked up at the present 
moment even in the basest of causes. 


* x * 


to be that of the St. Lawrence waterway. Ever 

since the Winnipeg convention the Conservative 
party press have been whooping up the anti-American 
cry on this topic for all they are worth. No doubt 
the various projects for navigation and power develop- 
ment on the St. Lawrence present a highly complicated 
technical problem, and the pros and cons of the subject 
are far from having been thrashed out as yet. In this 
respect the St. Lawrence question is like the 


Tie great test case, however, is evidently going 
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speciprotity question of 1911, and there is a good deal 


to be said on both sides. But like the Reciprocity 
question it is not going to be discussed as a business 
matter at all if the Tory strategists can have their way. 
The plan of an all-Canadian canal was not adopted at 
Winnipeg because of its engineering merits but because 
of its vote-catching merits. It was meant to appeal 
to the highly emotional patriots of Ontario, and it had 
the additional advantage of being beautifully adapted 
to postpone all development indefinitely and thus of 
appealing also to the highly unemotional patriots of 
St. James St. All that is needed now to get the 
campaign going full blast is for the government to 
commit itself to any project whatsoever of co-operation 
with the United States. | 

So Mr. King, who has a vivid recollection of what 
happened in 1911, picks his way carefully. His letters 
to the American authorities are models in the gentle 
art of concealing thought. He dodges the necessity of 
making a decision first by referring the question of 


jurisdiction to the Supreme Court and then by 
referring it to a conference with the governments of 
Ontario and Quebec. He is the most artful dodger 
in Canadian political history. At the moment it is 
hard to see how the Tories can catch him tripping 
before next year’s election. But when the country is 
in danger the Tories are persistent fellows; and, if 
not in 1930, certainly a few years later we shall see 
the old flag unfurled to the breeze. 

From the Tory point of view the St. Lawrence 
question serves a double purpose. With the 
Taschereau-St. James St. government which is now in 
power in Quebec it can be used as a strong argument 
in wooing the French province from its Liberal 
allegiance. But its main function is in Ontario. The 
whole plan of campaign of the Tory strategists is 
evidently based on their calculation that the crop of 
boobs between Montreal and Windsor is as luxuriant 
today as it was in 1911. Perhaps they are right. 

F. H. U. 


A STAMPEDE IN THE WEST 
By AVALON 


N unreasoned fear lies behind, and is the cause 
A of, every stampede, whether it be of cattle, 

buffalo, or men. The ‘Herd mind’, as Trotter 
defines it in his book, Instincts of the Herd In Peace 
and War, is unreasoning, does not think, but acts on 
age-old instincts, and when the whole mess has been 
cleaned up, wonders WHY it all happened. 

We have witnessed just such a stampede here this 
fall in disposing of the western wheat crop. The 
season was a peculiar one. It opened with fine weather 
for sowing the seed, and people had fine weather until 
they tired of it. A few scattered showers fell here 
and there, and in these areas, all the grain sprouted 
evenly. In the other dry belts only part of the grain 
sprouted and grew. Later rains, copious rains, fell 
all over, the rest of the seed sprouted late, and hurried 
to catch up with the earlier growth, now at the heading 
stage. Frost came and cut some of it in the poorer 
air drainage areas. The result of it all was a large 
mixed crop, frosted wheat and fully matured wheat 
on the same quarter section. Hail destroyed large 
areas, but the word had been given out that the crop 
was immense. All the ancient means of producing a 
panic were quietly set going. The Exchange, where 
‘paper’ wheat is bought and sold, became apparently 
terrified at the impending flood of grain, and cut prices 
till wheat was selling lower than it had for years. The 
weather for harvest and threshing was perfect, help 
was plentiful, and the flood of grain was started. A 
whole fleet of trucks made the situation more deadly. 
On a certain day in September, the delivery of cars 
at Winnipeg for inspection was 2,100 odd. The 
delivery in 1927 on the same day was only about 700. 
Three times as fast! The elevators filled up as cars 
were not available, the terminals filled, and cars began 
to accumulate in the sidings all the way from the head 
of the Lakes to the Saskatchewan boundary line. 

So quickly did the flood develop, that the Grain 





Board did not meet to set the commercial Grades 
(4-5-6) until over 100,000,000 bushels of these grades 
had been delivered. Weary-eyed inspectors worked 
overtime to try to keep up with the flood of cars. The 
large government elevators at Moose Jaw only stemmed 
the flood for a few days. All the old practices of 
pioneer days were revived. ‘Sorry, Friend, your 
wheat may be No. 3 but I have only one bin that I can 
put wheat in, and it is partly filled with No. 5 wheat. 
It can go in at that grade, or you can take it else- 
where’. And friend farmer found that all the other 
elevators had only bins with low grade wheat in them. 
Have you ever drawn wheat 30 miles to an elevator 
and been faced with the problem of losing two grades 
or of drawing it back 30 miles, or of staying in town 
till you could get your proper grade? But what about 
the Pool Elevators? On the race track in other days 
there used to be a practice of caging in a fast horse, 
by getting it cornered and holding back the pace and 
allowing some other horse to win. Each elevator 
demanded its share of the cars allotted to a shipping 
point, which meant that a pool elevator with a pros- 
pective handling of 250,000 bushels received no more 
cars than one that had a prospect of getting only 50,000 
bushels. So nicely was the game worked that a certain 
elevator in a town where there are six others, two of 
these Pool Elevators, and where 80% of the crop is 
under contract to the Pool, has taken in (December 
Ist) 125,000 bushels of wheat, and 90,000 bushels of 
this is Pool wheat. Fortunate for the Pool farmer, 
you say! Out of the value of his wheat comes 4 cents 
or more for handling charges, and also a chance to 
‘skim’ a nice profit beside, in the way of storage 
charges and also mixing profits. 

In the old days many of the elevator companies 
built private terminals, in which they cleaned and dried 
(if necessary) and later mixed the cleaned product up 
to, or down to (which you will), the Export Standard 
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Grades. Wheat, as all westerners know, is bought on 
Winnipeg Inspection, but is sold on Port Arthur In- 
spection for Export. The “Turgeon Report’ will 
enlighten any one desirous of knowing just what profit 
there was in the mixing and conditioning of the wheat 
before sending it abroad. No. 1 northern ‘Export’ 
Port Arthur was a pale and weak brother of the sturdy 
Winnipeg No. 1 Northern. So weak was it that in 
about 9 times out of 10 it was declared to be a ‘good’ 
No. 2 Northern when viewed by Winnipeg Inspectors. 
And so on, all down the grade line did this mixing go. 
But this pale anaemic fellow ‘set’ the prices for the 
farmer who was selling good study No. 1 Northern 
Wheat. Is there any wonder that the Trade is now 
posing at times as “The Farmers’ Best Friend’! as the 
people who developed the Market, etc. They have a 
plant valued at say a hundred millions, which has been 
a money-maker, and will continue to be one if it can 
only continue to handle a good large, substantial part 
of the Western crop. It is wonderful the number of 
people willing to testify to the value of a Competitive 
market. One cannot take up a country Weekly but 
in the ‘Boiler-Plate’ section will be found a testimonial 
to the value of keeping the Grain Trade in business. 
If this Competitive Spirit was so good for the Farmers’ 
Welfare, why was it not exercised in 1923? Com- 
petition seems to have had a rebirth about 1924, say 
in February of that year. A new Commission is now 
taking evidence and finding it aplenty. 

The stampede is over for this season and the 
wreckage is being cleared away. The Farmer is in a 
state of indignation against the grading Laws. But it 
is not the fault of the Laws but only of the way in 
which the laws have been manipulated for the benefit 
of the Trade. Veblen, the cynical economist, puts 
the Farmers’ Struggles in his own country thus: 


And every once in a while the farmers make a broad 
gesture of collusive strategy and concerted action. Every 
once in a while there springs up a hope, born of desperation, 
that the massive interests which move in the background of 
the market are to be set at naught by the farmers taking 
thought together in a business way; or they are to be con- 
founded by some intelligent alignment of rural political 
forces. And always this collusive strategy of the rural com- 
munities disintegrates into a parcelment of self-seeking detail, 
and the Rural Communities remains an inalienable domain 
of that Business enterprise that buys cheap and sells dear. 


Will it finally dawn on the bucolic intellect that it 
is only by mass action and a steady purpose that they 
can prevail against the Vested Interests that have 
grown great and strong at their expense in the past. 
Or will he, as in the past, stand by those principles of 
self-help and free-bargaining which enable the Vested 
Interests (firmly bound together by the bonds of a 
common self-interest) to play fast and loose with him 
and all his works. Will he be led by the force of old 
habit and old traditions or will he join firmly with his 
brother farmers and stand fast by the principles of co- 
operation of ‘One for all and all for each’. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL TO TRANSFORM 
OUR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


HROUGHOUT Canada there is a decrease in 
T the number of students attending the agri- 

cultural colleges of our universities. If this 
decrease had occurred concurrently with a decrease 
in the number of students attending the other 
faculties and colleges, the situation would not invite 
attention. But the opposite is true; there has been 
an unprecedented increase in the number of other 
students. Furthermore, we are going through a 
period of expansion in the agricultural group of 
industries themselves. In view of this we may well 
seek an explanation of the astonishing decrease of 
students in our agricultural colleges. Feeling that 
the difficulty lies within the colleges, I am present- 
ing this ‘modest proposal’ in the hope at least of 
arousing a discussion which may help to stem the 
ebb, and to increase the flow of highly-trained 
intelligence back to agriculture. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that the agricul- 
tural colleges have not grown away from the 
‘trade school’ standard. The industry at first 
responded enthusiastically to the type of man 
graduating from the _ agricultural colleges. 
Although the type was that of the ‘trade school’, 
the graduate nevertheless served to disseminate 
knowledge which was then entirely new to the 
industry in many parts of Canada. A_ beneficial 
influence upon the industry was bound to follow. 
The agricultural college graduate described un- 
familiar breeds of cattle, horses, swine and fowl; 
unfamiliar crops, farm machinery, and methods of 
management. The benefits which flowed from the 
introduction of new ideas at this time are very 
properly attributed to the agricultural college, 
operating through its graduates. 

But conditions have changed. Agriculture, with 
its ever-increasing dependent industries, is no 
longer so remote from the frontiers of science as it 
once was. Many new developments, improved 
means of communication in particular, have oper- 
ated to displace the agricultural college graduate as 
the chief agent in the dissemination of new knowl- 
edge. It is now possible to study the industries 
themselves without the college as an intermediary. 
Even farm practice, perhaps the most inert of them 
all, at its best has overtaken the slow advance of 
science. It is now commonly recognized, there- 
fore, that a knowledge of good practice is acquired 
in the industries quite as effectively as in the uni- 
versity. Thus the university can serve agriculture 
best by devoting itself to increasing its scientific 
rather than its technical output. Other groups of 
industries in a similar position are now asking the 
universities for men with trained minds and a 
knowledge of the sciences fundamental to the 
industries rather than a knowledge of technique. 
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ormerly the oil industry, for example, was eager 
to’ receive graduates in chemistry who were 
familiar with oil technology. But recently, leaders 
in this industry have publicly announced that such 
knowledge is often a handicap to the recruit since 
he usually acquires it at the expense of something 
essential which he cannot acquire later. They 
now prefer men who know physics, chemistry and 
mathematics and who have developed the mental 
habits of the research worker. Although the agri- 
cultural industry has not yet voiced this opinion, 
the industry’s dissatisfaction is evidence of its 
presence. The training of the university graduate 
in agriculture must be changed from the ‘trade 
school’ type if science is to do its further part in 
the development of our basic industry. 


Now a college or faculty of agriculture is com- 
monly organized into departments which fall into 
two categories: the departments of science such 
as those of physics, chemistry, and biology on the 
one hand, and the technical departments such as 
horticulture and dairying on the other. The func- 
tions of the former are clear but those of the latter 
category are not so obvious. Let us examine the 
functions of the department of dairying as an 
example. 


The very name implies that its object is to teach 
the art of dairying rather than the sciences of bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, etc., which underlie the art. 
At one time it may have been possible to teach 
students the art of dairying in the time they had 
to devote to their major subject, but that time has 
passed. The dairy industry has become too 
involved. A huge staff and equipment would be 
required to represent, far less to instruct in the 
various aspects of the industry. Milk is sold in 
dozens of forms, and when we investigate the 
modern plants for the production of any one of 
these we are convinced that no professor of dairy- 
ing can possibly be familiar with the innumerable 
technical details involved in their manufacture. Yet 
the students graduate from the dairy department 
certified and supposing themselves to be familiar 
with the now multifarious art of dairying. Is it 
any wonder that the creameries are complaining, 
that the milk producers are dissatisfied, that the ice 
cream industry feels that the dairy department is 
not doing justice to its side of the industry? 


The practical impossibility of teaching the art of 
dairying with the means and the time at their dis- 
posal has been recognized by some dairy depart- 
ments. These are now meeting criticism with the 
statement that they are not attempting to teach 
the art of dairying, but only to instruct in the 
sciences fundamental to the industry. But the very 
existence and name of the dairy department still 
leads the student to expect that he will be taught 
the art of dairying and nine times out of ten that 
is why he is there. When he finds that the instruc- 
tion is virtually identical with that of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology or biochemistry, he very 
properly concludes that he would be equally well 
fitted to take a place in the dairy industry were he 
to ignore the dairy department altogether. 


However, someone will urge that the familiarity 


of the professor of dairying with certain aspects of 
the dairy business enables him, while yet instruct- 
ing in science, to impart this viewpoint to the 
student. Very possibly, but is this good or bad for 
the student? I am inclined to believe that the 
smattering of industrial art that is taught thus in 
the university is more of a handicap than a help, 
especially since it invariably diverts attention from 
the scientific instruction. But the handicap is posi- 
tive also. In the first place since the graduate’s 
knowledge of practice is never as complete as he 
thinks it is, the new discoveries he makes in the 
industrial world tend to come to him as a surprising 
series of shocks rather than as anticipated and 
gratifying experiences. This is a common sort of 
psychological disadvantage, the cumulative effects 
of which are often serious. Further, his body of 
knowledge, unless unusually full, will be just suffi- 
cient to take the edge off his determination to 
learn. Were he to enter the industry with sound 
training in science and little or no knowledge of 
practice, he would at least be unprejudiced, fully 
alive to his abysmal ignorance and strongly con- 
vinced that he still had to master technical proce- 
dures. This is the healthiest single quality that an 
intelligent recruit can possess. I believe that the 
university tends to destroy rather than to cultivate 
this quality by the presence of the dairy depart- 
ment. 

It appears, therefore, that if the dairy depart- 
ment concerns itself chiefly with teaching the busi- 
ness and art of dairying it fails from inadequacy, 
while if it cultivates the sciences fundamental to 
the industry it merely duplicates in a narrower 
field the work of the scientific departments. Now 
narrow specialization is for obvious reasons a bad 
atmosphere in which to nurture the undergraduate 
student of science, but, on the other hand, it may 
be a necessary condition of scientific research. Is 
it possible that the organization and curricula of 
our teaching institutions have been determined 
more by the immediate exigencies of investigation 
than by the requirements of sound education? If 
so, in the long run they will defeat their own ends 
and signs are not wanting that this situation is 
near. Under these circumstances, my ‘modest pro- 
posal’ takes this form: that for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and identification the members of the staff of 
the dairy department should be distributed amongst 
the various scientific departments according to 
their scientific affiliations. Thus we can imagine 
one passing over into bacteriology, others into 
chemistry (physical, organic or biological), and 
another into physics and so on. The whole techni- 
cal staff of the college should be re-distributed in 
this manner. 

Such a reorganization by no means implies that 
the study of the bacteriology or chemistry of milk 
and its products would disappear from the college; 
on the contrary they would appear in a highly 
invigorated form. The student coming into con- 
tact with them in this setting would do so in the 
capacity of a student of bacteriology or of chemis- 
try, and in the disciplinary atmosphere of science 
rather than the diluted, milk-and-water environment 
of a dairy. This is an indispensable condition of 
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the training required to produce men of the type 
now most urgently needed. 

The advantages to the professors would be no 
less real than to the students. I doubt if there 
exists a single professor in a technical department 
who does not yearn to be more closely identified 
with the scientific aspect of his subject; but under 
present conditions he is kept busy instructing in 
matter which everyone knows his students could 
learn equally well, if not better, from a foreman or 
from a good farmer. He often feels apologetic, and 
a little inferior—unpleasant sensations which the 
perceptible attitude of superiority of his scientific 
colleagues does nothing to dispel. In the oppor- 
tunities for research he would be far better off than 
he is now. The distributed members of the dairy 
department could unite as before in investigating 
problems of the industry which require their joint 
attention, and the special equipment with which 
technical departments are usually well endowed. 
Surrounded only by competent advanced students, 
thoroughly trained in the scientific departments, 
the old dairy department might be thus virtually 
reconstituted, but this time on a different plane: 
for purposes of research, and not for elementary 
instruction. Thus should we witness in connection 
with Agriculture, that long hoped for marriage of 
pure and applied science, which many have so elo- 
quently advocated but toward the consummation of 
which it seems so difficult to move. 


WiitiamM NEwTON. 


LITERARY EMIGRANTS 
By R. K. GORDON 


HE stage of the Victorian novel had two 
T favourite exits for its unfortunates, its 

failures, and those of its villains who were not 
hanged. Over one exit was written: T’o Australia; 
over the other: To America. When Trollope entitles 
one of the closing chapters of The Three Clerks ‘The 
Criminal Population is Disposed of’, the reader guesses 
what is coming. It is merely a question of which 
door Alaric Tudor, the embezzler, will be sent through. 
Fortunately, Australia got him. 

One thing can be said for Trollope and his fellow 
Victorians. They were not the first, nor have they 
been the last, to get rid of their scallywags overseas. 
There was Wordsworth, for instance, who dealt in 
this way with Michael’s son, Luke: 


He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 


Walter Scott, too, used the same convenient method 
to wash his hands of the murderous son of George 
Staunton and Effie Deans. He joined a tribe of 
American Indians, and nothing more was heard of 
him. ‘It may therefore be presumed that he lived and 
died after the manner of that savage people, with 
whom his previous habits had well fitted him to 


associate’. Perhaps the least desirable of these emi- 
grants is one Victor Hugo sent us, the villainous 
Thénardier in Les Misérables. ‘Finissons-en tout de 
suite avec cet homme’, says Hugo briskly; and the 
reader is just as eager to be quit of this inhuman brute. 
But why need he be sent to America? 

We are asked to believe by tender-hearted authors 
that some of these fellows turn out well in their new 
homes, that during the voyage they throw away the 
worse part of their nature and live the purer with the 
better half. That hopelessly incompetent school- 
teacher Mell, in David Copperfield, becomes a success- 
ful headmaster in Australia; and Micawber, with 
somewhat less improbability, is transformed into a 
highly revered magistrate. Of course, it was a long 
trip to Australia seventy-five years ago, and perhaps 
Mell and Micawber did some hard thinking on the 
voyage. Possibly also Alfred Jingle and Job Trotter 
lived decent lives in the West Indies. But can any 
excuses be made for Mr. Hutchison, who, a few years 
ago, in This Freedom, bundled off that most objection- 
able lad, Huggo, to Canada and assured us he became 
a good citizen? A week on the Atlantic can change 
your outlook for a while, but it does not work 
permanent reformations. By this time Huggo is 
probably on a jail-farm. One need not be so sceptical 
about Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton and her husband. 
They were not too bad to start with, and besides, 
they began life on this side in a nice log house in 
Toronto. 

But is it unreasonable to ask that some better mem- 
bers of the novel-population, not necessarily the heroes 
and heroines, but average decent people, be sent out 
occasionally? Mr. Galsworthy was generous enough 
a little while ago to give us his charming Irene 
Forsyte and her son Jon; or, rather, to lend them to 
us, for after a few years in Canada and the States 
they went back to England. He needed them again, 
and of course we had to be sacrificed. If Tony Weller 
had had his way we should have had Mr. Pickwick. 
The scheme, it will be remembered, was to smuggle 
him out of prison in a piano with the works taken 
out. ‘It ’ull hold him easy, with his hat and shoes on, 
and breathe through the legs, vich is holler. Have 
a passage ready taken for ’Merriker. The ’Merrikin 
gov’ment will never give him up, ven they find as he’s 
got money to spend, Sammy’. But, unfortunately, 
Sam had other plans. 


EGG-AND-DART 


This never-ended searching for the eyes 
Wherein the unasked question’s answer lies, 
This beating, beating, beating of the heart 
Because a contour seems to fit the part, 

The long, drear moment of the look that spoils 
The little bud of hope, the word that soils 
The pact immaculate so newly born, 

The noisy silence of the old self-scorn, 
These, and the sudden leaving in the lurch, 
Then the droll recommencement of the search. 


Rosert FIncu. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


poet Rabindranath Tagore in the year 1910. 

His immediate object was to do something 
permanent for the boys and girls of his own coun- 
try. He wished to establish a type of education 
whereby the children would creatively enjoy the 
teaching given them, assimilating it in a living 
manner. He believed intensely in freedom and 
desired the children who were being taught to have 
as much freedom as possible. Study was not to be 
divorced from life itself. The teachers and children 
were to combine to form a family together on a 
religious basis, and in harmony with the surround- 
ings of nature. 

The school has gradually developed; and its 
growth from the first has been of a remarkably 
healthy character, embodying the principle of the 
open air life and freedom for creative activity. Boys 
and girls have, from the first, been educated 
together. 

In 1918, the poet still further conceived the idea 
of founding at Santiniketan along with the school 
a centre for Eastern culture, concentrating in one 
spot the varied ideals of art and civilization, which 
have been contributed to the world by the different 
countries of Asia. With this purpose in view, 
arrangements were made for advanced studies in 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, as well as in Arabic 
and Persian. Along with these literary studies, the 
School of Indian Art and Music became an essential 
element in fulfilling the poet’s purpose. Later on, 
during his tour in Europe, 1920-21, the poet’s idea 
became more wide in its embrace. He felt the 
further need for some meeting place of the East 
and the West in a common fellowship of life and 
study. This led, after much earnest thought, and 
meditation, to the formal inauguration of Visva- 
Bharati as a registered Institution, in 1921. The 
word ‘Visvabharati’ means International Culture. 
The Poet hoped that students and workers, of all 
nations, would accept his hospitality, and come 
together to work, and study at Santiniketan with 
the common religious purpose of the welfare of 
humanity. The place itself should be free to all 
comers, but each should endeavour as far as pos- 
sible to bear his or her own expenses. Many 
devoted men and women have come from the East, 
and went under these conditions. 

Owing to the generosity of an anonymous 
friend, it became possible to start at this time on 
a much larger basis the work of Village Recon- 
struction, at Surul, which is an agricultural centre, 
a little over a mile from Santiniketan, across the 
open country. The house at Surul, from which 
activities proceed, is called Sriniketan. 

The programme of Visva-Bharati now includes 
the following objects :— 

(1) To carry on the School and College accord- 

ing to the poet’s ideals. 


T HE School at Santiniketan was founded by the 





(2) To assemble, at Santiniketan, the different 
cultures of the East, especially those that 
have originated in India, or found shelter 
there. 

(3) To establish, in Sriniketan, the foundations 
of a happy, contented and human life in the 
villages near the Asram, free from malaria 
and prosperous in economic conditions. 

(4) Through Visva-Bharati, as a whole, to 
seek to establish a living relationship 
between East and West in order to pro- 
mote good-will and understanding between 
different races and cultures, thus helping 
in some measure to fulfill the highest mis- 
sion of the present age, namely the unifica- 
tion of mankind. 

The Constitution reads: ‘The membership of 
Visva-Bharati shall be open to all persons irrespec- 
tive of sex, nationality, race, creed, or class, and no 
test or condition shall be imposed, as to religious 
belief, or profession, in admitting or appointing 
members, students, teachers, workers, or in any 
other connection whatsoever’. 

The supreme control is vested in the Members 
in General Meeting assembled. The Governing 
Body consists of members elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the different departments and by the 
associate members. There are also a Board of 
Trustees, a Treasurer, a General Secretary and a 
President. The poet himself is President at the 
present time. All accounts are audited and placed 
before the General Meeting assembled ‘yearly. 

At Santiniketan are located the Educational 
undertaking, comprising :— 
1. The Research work. 
2. The College. 
3. The Junior School. 
4. The School of Art and Music. 


There is also a well-equipped Library to which 
the poet has himself given lavishly in the past, and 
in which he takes special interest. Santiniketan, 
which is residential, has its own Hospital, Hostels, 
Guest House, Teachers’ quarters, workshop, co- 
operative stores, and electric power house. A 
separate girls’ hostel, under the supervision of 
Bangali women teachers, is maintained for the girl 
students. This latter has shown remarkable expan- 
sion in recent years. It is likely to become one of 
the most important branches of Visva-Bharati. 

In and around Sriniketan there is carried on the 
work of Village Re-construction, with the following 
departments: Village Welfare, including medical 
nursing; Adult education; Boy Scout Movement; 
Co-operative Bank; an experimental farm, dairy, 
poultry, vegetable garden; Village Industries, in- 
cluding weaving, tannery, smithy, carpentry, and 
silk production. 

In addition to the above, Visva-Bharati main- 
tains its own Press and a Quarterly Journal. It 
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also manages a Publishing House with a book-shop, 
in Calcutta. 

The Visva-Bharati owns about 400 acres of land 
valued at $15,000; buildings valued at $150,000; 
books, machinery, furniture, and other properties, 
worth approximately $70,000; copyrights and 
assets of the Publishing Department valued at 
$60,000. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
acquisition of 600 acres of extra land, under the 
Land Acquisition Act, at an estimated cost of 
$15,000. The permanent and earmarked endow- 
ment funds of Visva-Bharati amounted to $150,000 
on the 30th of September, 1928, the chief items 
being the Nobel Literature Prize Fund, the Nizam 
Islamic Fund; the School of Art Fund. 

Visva-Bharati is also in receipt of annual grants 
of $2,000 from H.H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, ear- 
marked for Indian Studies; $500 from H.H. the 
Maharaja of Tipperah; $15,000 from a friend in 
Europe up to the end of 1930, earmarked for Village 
Re-construction; $1,000 from Seth Ambalal Sarab- 
hai for general purposes. Smaller amounts come in 
each year from annual members and subscribers. 
Donations and subscriptions may be sent by cheque 
or money order to the Treasurer, Visvabharati 
Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta. They will be 
duly acknowledged. 

One of the chief aims of Visva-Bharati is to bring 
together the best minds of the East and the West 
in a common fellowship of study. The Institution 
has been fortunate in securing such eminent Euro- 
pean Scholars as Professor Sylvain Levy (Sor- 
bonne, Paris), Mark Winternitz (German Uni- 
versity of Prague), Sten Konow (Oslo), Carlo 
Formichi (Rome) and Cico Lesny (University of 
Czecho-Slovakia) as visiting professors. Many 
have also come from different parts of the world 
to visit the Asram, for longer or shorter periods, as 
lecturers, students, or workers. 

The cultural significance and importance of this 
higher work can hardly be over-emphasized. Visva- 
Bharati, however, was compelled to suspend the 
programme of visiting professors after 1928, for 
want of sufficient funds to carry it on successfully. 

Many eminent scholars like Pandit Vidhusekhar 
Sastri, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen, Dr. M. Collins, and 
others, have been serving the institution at great 
personal sacrifice. This devoted band of workers 
has completed and published a large number of 
original investigations in Sanskrit and in Prakrit. 
They are collaborating with the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute of Poona in compiling a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata. The most note-worthy feature of 
the Research is the recovery of Sanskrit texts from 
China and Tibet. A large number of the very im- 
portant Sanskrit books have been lost in India, but 
are still preserved in Tibetan and Chinese transla- 
tions, which have hitherto remained undeciphered. 
The Research scholars of Visvabharati have begun 
systematically to restore these lost treasures. 

Under the presidency of the artist Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, with Nandalal Bose as director of 
studies, The School of Art and Music is one of the 
most hopeful signs of truly creative work in India 
today. Students are coming from all parts of India 


to take advantage of its course of study. The 
Music section, presided over by Dinendranath 
Tagore is collecting, with musical notation that can 
be followed in the West, the Poet’s own music for 
his songs. 

No side of Visva-Bharati has developed more 
rapidly in recent years than The Girls’ Hostel. It 
shows the marvellous strides that are being made 
by the Woman’s Movement in India, and it is 
clearly supplying a vital need of India today. 

The College at Santiniketan has had hitherto a 
somewhat chequered career. Very valuable work 
has been done on a small scale, especially with 
individual boys and girls, who have gone forward 
from the Junior School to the College. Also picked 
students from other provinces have found, through 
its educational courses, a means of becoming im- 
bued with the ideals of the poet and with an inter- 
national aspect of study, that could not be obtained 
elsewhere. But, at present, there is no intention 
of pressing for any large expansion on this side. It 
is impracticable, for instance at this juncture to 
obtain sufficient funds to make advanced teaching 
in Modern Science effective. Such a development 
may take place later, but not immediately. 

The Junior School has now been in existence 
for nearly thirty years, carrying out the poet- 
founder’s own creative educational ideals. It has 
the advantage of being close to masters of higher 
learning, art, and music. The brighter boys and 
girls are able to derive benefit from this at a very 
early age, and all the children come under its influ- 
ence. The poet regards this School as his own 
special foundation and takes active part in its 
teaching. 

In the Library are manuscripts of Tibetan, 
Chinese, Sanskrit and Pali, texts which are of the 
greatest value. Noble gifts have also been bestowed 
on the library from different foreign countries, 
including Arabic books from Egypt. Each year 
increases the supply of these, and also the permanent 
value of the library itself. It has thus become one of 
the radiating centres of Santiniketan, which attracts all 
the resident students and teachers, and also 
scholars from outside. The poet has made an 
earnest appeal for help in collecting books dealing 
with Western Philosophy, especially on its relig- 
ious, Christian, mystical side. 

A large central Guest House, the gift of Maha- 
rshi Debendra Nath Tagore, the father of the poet, 
together with a small separate resting house, the 
gift of the Hirabhai Trust, makes the accommoda- 
tion of visitors to the Asram comparatively easy. 
Visitors from every part of the world come every 
year and carry back an impression of what Indian 
leadership and initiative have been able to accom- 
plish under the poet’s guidance-and direction. 

The large house, Sriniketan, built in the old 
spacious style, with wide verandahs, together with 
a whole settlement of newer buildings, comprises 
the agricultural centre of the poet’s work, from 
which the village re-construction movement has 
been developed in every direction. It is impossible 
to describe briefly this side of Visva-Bharati, which 
has shown both creative impulse and imaginative 
power. It has given the literary and artistic work 
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of Santiniketan an invaluable practical background. 
Tihdeed, Sriniketan and Santiniketan have now be- 
come inseparable parts of one whole, and are 
together called Visva-Bharati. They cannot even be 
conceived of now apart from one another. For 
like the two hands and two eyes of the human 
body, they are both needed for completeness. _ 

A new Hospital is nearly built, as a Memorial 
to W. W. Pearson, who died in Italy through an 
accident on the railway. His memory is a living 
one among the boys and teachers, and he loved to 
nurse those who were sick. It is hoped to obtain 
a fully equipped hospital, and staff which will serve 
not only the students, and teachers, but also those 
who may be brought in from the villages, either for 
illness or for surgical operation. Close to the 
Asram are many settlements of the primitive 
aboriginals and the Hospital is intended to minister 
also to them. 

Up to the present time, only with extreme dif- 
ficulty and with very great self-denial, this creative 
work at its various stages has been carried on since 
its small beginning in the year 1920. During later 
years, as the work developed, the poet himself went 
out collecting funds in order to meet current ex- 
penses and to provide permanent endowments. But 
experience has proved clearly that the poet’s 
health has seriously suffered thereby. Therefore 
those who are most concerned with the welfare of 
Visva-Bharati have come strongly to the con- 
clusion that such a form of personal collection of 
funds by the poet must not be carried on in future. 
It is far too costly a procedure. 

In spite of the extent and variety of the present 
work, the sum that is now needed to keep every- 
thing solvent is not a large one. It is estimated, 
between $5,000 and $8,000 each year would be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. At the same time, donations 
(memorial or otherwise) will be most gratefully 
received, as part of the permanent endowment. For 
endowments of this kind, if carefully planned and 
appointed, help materially to relieve the strain of 
the yearly expenses; for they release money which 
would have otherwise to be spent, if the income of 
the endowment were not forthcoming. 

From one point of view, the shortage we have 
experienced each year could only be expected, 
because the work has been developing so rapidly, 
that it was not possible to keep pace with it. From 
another point of view, the very critical position has 
been reached at which most valuable and _ vital 
development has had to be suspended, because of 
the necessity of retrenchment. In one recent year, 
all the teachers, and research scholars voluntarily 
gave back to Santiniketan one tenth of their income 
in order to meet current expenses. But such a 
sacrifice, where workers are living on the lowest 
margin is altogether too costly in health and effici- 
ency. It ought not to be however, impossible by 
united effort both in India and abroad, to obtain 
the sum required each year during the next five 
years in order to relieve the heavy burden of the 
poet’s anxiety, and to put his work at Santiniketan 
itself on a sound financial basis. This work is inter- 
national in character and appeals to the good-will 
of the whole world. Therefore it is right to ask for 


subscriptions for it, not only in India where they 
are being generously given, but also in England, 
Europe, and America. 
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ourselves and now the latest discovery— 

though I seem to have heard it before—is 
that we all speak with a Russian accent. Of if not 
all of us, then those few who show us as we are to 
the world abroad—our novelists. Or if even this be 
too sweeping, let me say that I mean those of our 
novelists who have lately found favour with an Eng- 
lish publisher and have been examined by English 
reviewers, to wit, Mazo de la Roche, Raymond 
Knister, and Frederick Philip Grove. 

The two last-named have just been presented to the 
English public on one and the same day by Jonathan 
Cape with White Narcissus and Our Daily Bread 
respectively, and my opening remarks are prompted 
by the fact that The Manchester Guardian in its 
generous notice of these unfamiliar authors finds in 
White Narcissus ‘that vaguely Russian strangeness 
with which Mr. Knister, like Miss de la Roche before 
him, invests the novel of Ontario’. 

Not having read White Narcissus, which is not yet 
published in Canada, I cannot speak with knowledge. 
All I do is to prick up my ears and say ‘Hullo’. It 
is something, it is gratifying, to learn that we have at 
last a ‘novel of Ontario’ and, moreover, a novel with 
characteristics of its own or of its own borrowing. 
But Russian? Can it be possible? Nor does the 
reviewer think exclusively of Ontario, for in his notice 
of Mr. Grove’s Saskatchewan novel, which I do know, 
he sounds the Russian note again by seizing on the 
phrase ‘the Lear of the Prairies-—Mr. Grove’s own 
phrase possibly—and reminding us thereby, not so 
much of Shakespeare, as of Turgenev and his ‘Lear 
of the Steppes’. Clearly he feels that the Canadian 
novel, Eastern and Western alike, has a hint of Russia 
in it. And again I ask ‘Can it be possible? What is 
there about us that is Russian?’ 

My impression is and remains that in all human 
essentials we are the antithesis of the Russians. The 
Russians—if we are to believe their great writers— 
are a people of vast and unstable emotions. A 
Russian, we are given to understand, will be chatting 
meekly with you about poultry-breeding or vitamines 
when suddenly his face will blacken with despair and 
he will attempt suicide through the open window—not 
for any particular reason, but merely by way of self- 
expression. A moment later he will be all smiles and 
sunshine again and after kissing you on both cheeks 
he will be back at his Wyandottes or whatever it may 
be, punctuating his discourse with the most vehement 
affirmations. 

_ Are we like that? Not a bit of it. Sitting daily 
in the street-car I scan the faces of my compatriots, 
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but never a sign do I see either of rapture or despair. 
No chance here of intercepting an act of felo-de-se 
or of being kissed on both cheeks. Of course, if I 
stay with these countenances I take them for granted, 
but a trip across the water and a few weeks’ sojourn 
among those volatile European faces disaccustoms me 
again and I return, hungry for the signs of emotional 
experience in the human features around me. The 
illogical desire lasts for days and days till at last it 
dies of starvation and I settle down again, defeated 
rather than reconciled, and resign myself to the con- 
viction that we have all agreed to play a perpetual 
game of poker. Our faces are set in a non-committal 
blank, our lips meet ‘like the two halves of a muffin’, 
we are the winning nation. 

But Russian? No. Besides we are always 
immaculately clean and never spill our dinner on our 
waistcoats as every good Russian does. (See Tchekov 
passim). What was our friend of The Manchester 
Guardian thinking about? Emotionally we have let 
him down heavily. If he is thinking of an affinity 
between Russian peasant life and the Canadian home- 
stead he is probably on a wrong track again. For it 
is surely axiomatic in any analysis of Canadian or 
American life that we have no peasants. I leave it to 
the experts to elucidate this axiom and am content to 
state it. The peasant, define him as we may, is a man 
who takes anything from five hundred to a thousand 
years to modify his social position, and there are no 
such people on this continent. Our peasant immigrant 
of one generation is our potential stock-broker or prime 
minister of the next. 

Perhaps Mr. Grove is a little misleading here, at 
least for the outside reader. If there is anything 
Russian in his book—I refer to Our Daily Bread—I 
suspect that it is not so much in the picture, dour and 
distant as it is, but rather in the plea, the moral, the 
author’s attitude. He seems to say to us, ‘Look at this 
family of Elliotts, the old man stuck to the farm and 
did well enough, but the children drifted to the city, 
or at least drifted citywards, and came to no good. 
What a pity they were not Russian peasants, then they 
would have stayed on the land and all would have 


been well’. This is his argument and powerfully he 
urges it. But it isn’t a Canadian argument, it is 
European. No doubt we breathe it faintly now and 
then, but we have no intention of putting it into 
practice, however sound and desirable it may be. 

The real Canadian argument is quite different. It 
would say ‘Look at the flexibility of our social and 
economic system, which opens all the avenues of wealth 
and enterprise to every homesteader’s family. These 
Elliotts came a cropper, but they were no good anyway 
and could never have run the farm without the old 
man. Besides, there is nothing to stop them going 
back to the land again and beginning where the old 
man began, with added family experience and with 
only the loss of a paltry couple of generations of 
prosperity. That is where we score over the peasant. 
We can jump out and in again as often as we please’. 
This, for better or for worse, is the doctrine we live 
by. I question whether Mr. Grove with all his 
passionate convictions will change us much. He has 
written what is a powerful tract as well as a powerful 
novel, but you can’t manufacture peasantry any more 
than you can level the Rockies or drain the Great 
Lakes. For those who know the situation Mr. Grove’s 
novel only goes to show how little Russian we are. 

What have we left? Nothing but the face of 
things, the weather, the landscape. Perhaps this is 
all our good reviewer means when he associates us 
with Russia. Perhaps he uses the word ‘Russian’ to 
denote any mental picture he has of great level plains 
under the plough, angular barns here and there, and 
a winding-sheet of snow, just as we use ‘Hottentot’ 
to mean any person of dark complexion and inhospit- 
able temperament or ‘Chinese’ to mean all that is sterile 
and abstruse. Of one thing I am sure—he has never 
seen either Russia or Canada. 

I should be happy to be in the wrong. It would 
enable me to be more hopeful of our literary future. 
For, after all, great literature means great passions 
and you can’t have the one without the other. Every- 
thing has its price. 

INCONSTANT READER. 


THE UNRELENTING NORTH 


By C. C. 


T may be there is, in every settled quarter of the 
| globe, some occult union between human beings 
and the country. Now and then we recognize it 
clearly; the peasant has a retentive, rather grudging 
nature like the soil on which he works, the mountaineer 
is hardy and inured to change and tempest, the mariner 
is unresting and unfathomable, like the sea his bride. 
But, in this era of paved roads: and artificial aids 
to life which already begin to hem wild nature out 
rather than to hedge her in, the province of wild nature 
dwindles. Indeed one may live a lifetime now without 
awareness of that union between the face of the 
country and the character of its men and women. 
Yet, if one travels about the face of the earth, 
every now and then some chance encounter will 
reinforce a theory with greater vividness than years 
of home-bred observation ; indeed they are among the 
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great rewards of travel, those flashes of intuition or of 
knowledge wrested from the passing moment and 
stored in our mental heritage. 

Among those flashlight pictures, gathered from 
Honolulu to Amsterdam and round the world again 
from Garibaldi Park to the Barrier Reef and Orotava, 
one stands out with burning clearness; a silhouette of 
Captain Cameron in the unrelenting North, a man 
wind-bitten, close-lipped, self-reliant, betraying in his 
cold blue eye a haunting memory of the emptiness, the 
monotony and the utter solitude of the country which 
had claimed him. 

We met in Latitude 68 north, after a three weeks’ 
journey down the great Mackenzie River, two 
thousand miles as milage goes; but in the reckoning 
of the traveller that distance was incalculable, for every 
moment of that journey had carried us deeper into the 
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heast of the magic North. In those long-sought soli- 
tudes we had been aware of neither past nor present, 
we had drifted down and ever down the river, knowing 
nothing of desire or regret; or, if there were desire, it 
was a mere blind instinct responding to the magnet that 
draws men northward with mysterious power. 

We, of course, were mere onlookers, idle travellers 
from the outside, while Captain Cameron had been ‘in’ 
for forty years or more. We had begun to use those 
words quite naturally by this time, ‘In’, referring to 
the North whence comfort is for ever banished but a 
man is indeed a man, and ‘Out’ referring to the world 
we had left so very far behind us, a world over-full, 
so it seemed to us now, with unnecessary things. 

Our friend the barrister nearly spoilt it all by his 
introduction. He was prosecutor in the Eskimo 
murder trial, while Captain Cameron was the leader 
of six ruffians who formed the jury. Logically our 
friend’s case was unassailable, for of course Ikagena 
had murdered Ulukshuk, all the evidence at that long 
trial in the dining saloon of the steamer went to prove 
his guilt. But no local jury would bring in a verdict 
of ‘Guilty’ in the case of one Eskimo murdering 
another. A white man murdered would have been 
another question. 

However that is neither here nor there, and we 
shall best remember the King’s prosecutor as the first 
link, a rather hesitating and reluctant link, in our 
friendship with Captain Cameron. He said to us :— 

‘If you really want to know these members of the 
jury I will introduce you to Captain Cameron before 
I go out. He and I foregathered a year or two ago 
on Herschel Island; he is a rough old sea-dog but I 
have warned him that you are ladies and he must 
curb his tongue accordingly’. 

‘Ladies!’ we echoed, in tones of disgust. “How 
could you have said that? It is certain you have 
cramped his style’. 

‘Oh, you can easily take the lid off that’, he retorted, 
‘anyway you will find him good company, I hope, while 
you are waiting here for your Indian guides’. 

And then the S.S. Distributor, supply steamer to 
that lonely northern land, backed slowly out from the 
mud bank of the Mackenzie River, taking south the 
prosecutor, the judge, and our other friends, leaving 
us in that northern output with the queerest feeling 
of isolation. We were fairly marooned; no voice 
would come from the world outside until the next 
steamer arrived, in six or seven weeks, and after that 
a covering of frost and snow would wrap the country 
in silence; while as for us our faces were set towards 
an even lonelier land, towards Alaska, and _ that 
mosquito-haunted route over the divide. 

Meanwhile there was delay and we had neither 
friends nor acquaintance beyond the Gray Nuns of 
the North with whom we were to lodge. For a day 
or two we settled down to look about our new sur- 
roundings and to pack our stores; then we sought out 
Captain Cameron. 

We found him on the shore, occupied with his new 
schooner; she was beached and lying sideways while 
he was putting in an engine and outfitting her for the 
white whaling season, having piled up the Bonne Belle 
last season in an arctic gale. We forbore to question 
him just then but, in the days that followed, we had 
many a yarn together while he took a spell from work 


and puffed at his old black pipe; we three sitting there 
together on the mud bank above the shore, where the 
Eskimos were encamped in tents and their huskie dogs 
were tied to posts emplanted in the mud, while their 
little fleet of scows and schooners lay anchored in the 
river. Across the water were those stunted spruce 
trees and, beyond that dark green Arctic forest, the 
Richardson range of mountains showed brilliant blue 
in clear-cut outline. And every day the sun would 
shine with summer brilliance while two feet under- 
ground the earth was frozen hard. 

I can see the old man now; in black shirt guiltless 
of stud or tie, knitted brown cap running to a point, 
cold blue eyes and unshaven face, worn blue trousers 
and mukloks made of sealskin reaching to his knees, 
We never really heard his history, only, like a series 
of sparks, one anecdote or another would light up bits 
of his past or reflect some corner of his mind, his 
rugged, independent mind that, in all the devious 
wanderings of the man, had kept a certain stiff-necked 
integrity. 

‘My dad’, he told us, ‘thrashed me when I was a 
youngster, for some sky-larking that I never done. I 
wasn’t going to swallow that whole, so I went to him 
and I said: ‘I’m going over the sea, Dad, and I’ll never 
come home till you ask my pardon’. The old man 
said: ‘I’ll never do that so long as I live, but I’ll leave 
the string of the doorlatch outside for ye, Robbie, 
dinna forget’. 

‘Well, I went, and that string was always outside, 
you may bet your bottom dollar on that, you may. 
It must have been a dozen years later that I picked up 
a paper and saw the Glasgow bank had failed. I knew 
the old folks’ savings was all invested in it and I wrote 
home and sent a cheque, for I’d made a little money 
that winter, trapping on the Liard River. What d’you 
guess the old Dad did? He didn’t stop to write and 
return that cheque, he telegraphed refusal. He wasn’t 
going to take no help from his runaway son, not if he 
was down to bedrock. I can see now the Dad had the 
fine old Covenanting spirit. He wouldn’t change his 
ways nor thoughts for god or devil; he’d have been 
grand stuff for this country. 

‘I’d soon spent that money and ’twas the year of 
a big gold rush in Alaska. A bloke in Edmonton put 
up the grub stakes for me and three partners and we 
tried to get in from the Mackenzie side; there was the 
four of us with horses and grub for twelve weeks. 
Gosh! but I’ll never forget the silence in that great 
basin of country; it was deep as hell and wide as the 
sea, but do you think we could get out of it? Not we. 
It was like some cruel trap we were in and every time 
we tried to break through the mountains, we failed. 
I can tell you we pretty nigh lost our reason those 
two years, the very bigness of the country fair got 
on our nerves, it was like some unseen devil holding 
us in and mocking at us. When the grub was through 
we ate our horses and then there was only the fish 
lines and our guns to help us. We stuck it, though. 
In the end some Indians led us over that blamed 
watershed and when we got down into the Selkirk 
a why that gold rush was old as Adam and 

ve’. 

On the two burning questions of the North, mis- 
sionaries and the intermarriage of white men and 
squaws, Captain Cameron had a fund of story and 
reminiscence. 
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To our surprise this hardened old sinner, for such 
he undoubtedly was, held the most rigid notions about 
the impropriety of white men marrying Indians or 
Eskimos. "Tis a degradation of manhood’, he 
asserted, ‘and that’s all there is to it’. He always 
drew a line across his tent or cabin; white visitors 
would feed with their host on one side of that line, 
coloured ones on the other. Often he had found 
himself obliged to say to a friend: “You can eat here 
with me but your wife doesn’t come across that line 
for natives’. 

‘A man must draw the line somewhere’, he assured 
us with a grim smile, ‘and mine was always plumb 
across the cabin’. 

On the question of missionaries he had much to 
say and little that was good. The very word seemed 
to rouse him to scornful eloquence. 

‘One time I met Mr. Gunn up Point Barrow way 
and says to him in a friendly way: ‘Are you any 
relation to Mr. Gunn the trader at Herschel’? He 
says: ‘I am Mr. Gunn of Herschel, but I’m a mis- 
sionary, there’s no trader of that name’. ‘Is that so’? 
says I. ‘I’m a trader myself, but I never gave a sack 
of flour to a Huskie and took two fox skins off him’. 

‘I tell you that missionary-trader chap had a gawd- 
awmighty struggle with his lower or higher self not 
to murder me then and there. These missionaries, 
what do they do but teach the Eskimos it isn’t modest 
to strip to the waist, as they always do inside, and 
the women, too. Well, for myself, I never was com- 
fortable that way, I always like to keep a sweater on, 
but as for the women, well, if a lad’s twenty-one and 
doesn’t know the shape of a woman he’s no more than 
half educated. And as for the missionaries, they seem 
to have forgotten how the Boss o’ that there tuning 
fork of the weather up aloft sent down word once 
about the outside of the cup and platter being of 
mighty little use’. 

When we asked him about his whaling experiences 
he made a gesture as if to brush the whole question 
aside, but we could see a reminiscent look in his blue 
eyes, and then out came another of those sparks or 
anecdotes, lighting up the darkness of half-forgotten 
days. 

‘Danger in whaling? No!’ (witha snort). ‘Why, 
what chance has a man blind drunk with rage against 
a cool feller? That’s what the whale is, blind drunk 
with rage. Oh, well, there was one little encounter 
I had. You see the wounded whale was like jammed 
into ice, just a nick in the ice, and we thought there 
might be room to pass in the boat or might not. Well, 
just as we were passing, up come the flukes of the 
whale and lashed out sideways on me and the feller 
in the starboard bow. If you can imagine several ton 
of good beef and muscle hurtling through the air and 
slashing at you, you can guess what it was like. I 
took fourteen years flying through the air, I did, and 
saw all that I’d ever seen over again. ‘Twenty feet I 
travelled before I reached the water. And I knew 
nothing till next day when I heard the fellers say :— 

‘“There’s nothing to be done for old Cam. Only 
just make him comfortable” ’. 

‘That was the first I knew and I said: “If you think 
old Cam’s stove in you’re darned bigger fools than I 
took you for”. 


‘Then they said: “How’s your back”? And I said: 
“Well, I guess my back’s kind o’ queer”. 

‘They hadn’t got no doctor nor medicine, so they 
gave me the best physic in the world, a good tot of 
Jamaica rum, and then they built me up in pretty good 
mason’s work and plastered me in till I got to San 
Francisco. The man in the bows? Why, he joined 
the silent majority within the week. I guess I was 
pretty near the boneyard that time’. 

On the eve of our departure we discussed our 
journey across the divide with Captain Cameron. Was 
it true, as the old-timer assured us, that only lunatics 
and fish travelled by the Rat River route in summer? 
Was it true that the mosquitoes there were as thick as 
spruce needles on a branch? He took out his pipe 
and spat on the mud bank with a thoughtful air. 

‘Them old-timers’, he said, ‘they like to paint the 
country black, gives them a kind of reflected glory for 
having stuck it so long. But I never was that way 
myself. The North country is tough and cruel, you 
can’t deny it. "Tis no bed-o’-roses, balmy cradle-life 
up here, nine months frozen hard, and three months 
persecuted by them darned flies; but here we are for 
better or for worse, and I believe if we stick by the 
country and keep our heads, why the country will stick 
by us. The Rat River ain’t no asphalt pavement laid 
for patent leathers, but there it is, ’tis a trail same as 
any other, and you'll get over all right’. 

There is no doubt that the old captain had spent 
a life of unceasing action with very little time for 
speech or thought, ever since the day when he had left 
the old folks and run away to sea. Fishing, hunting, 
whaling; suffering shipwreck; seeking for gold and 
spending in three days what he had gathered in a 
year; that was his life. Judging by our all-too-easy 
standards he had been ‘up against it’, all the time and 
everywhere; from his sterner point of view he had 
got as good a fate as any other man. 

Even in that brief Arctic summer, when the sun 
shone all the night and all the day, when wild flowers, 
pink and white and yellow, starred the ground between 
the spruce trees, the distant range of hills was 
sprinkled with snow, and lumps of frozen soil would 
fall from the concave banks into the river. Even in 
his palmy days he had neither butter, eggs nor milk; 
for no man, rich or poor, would pay the freight on 
goods to feed a cow or hen in those far northern 
regions. The grandest home he had ever called his 
own was a cabin of rough logs, and the simplest one 
a sleeping bag of fur in the snow. 

Yes, indeed, he was a man of the North, tough and 
hardened by endurance. You felt in his every word 
and comment a keen edge, like the edge of the Arctic 
wind. No flotsam or jetsam of the North was our 
blue-eyed friend, but a man tempered by circumstances 
and climate to the finest quality. 

And the strangest part of it was that, in the com- 
pany of this man of action, we felt as if we had 
stumbled on a modern Bossuet or Demosthenes, and 
we waited on his language spellbound. He must have 
found somewhere, somewhen, in his life of action, 
time for thought and speech, for both were closely 
knit, with never a crevice or inconsistency or hesita- 
tion. He had an unusual utterance, rather slow but 
never slurred; often he would roll his tongue with zest 
round a chosen word or epithet, often you could see 
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the deliberate movement, watch the light and pride of 
ownership in the cold blue eyes, as he coined some 
telling phrase. 

But there were never any adjectival, flowing 
periods, there was never a word repeated, never a 
word too much; his emphasis was gained by insight, 
never by labour or reiteration, seldom by emotion. 
His own hardness had shorn off flowery epithet, but 
his cuteness had unearthed words with a tang, words 
that bit into the subject and lingered in the memory. 
The result was ‘multum in parvo’, and if the orations 
of Demosthenes and Bossuet had half as much direct 
movement and echoing backwash, then those two were 
worthy of their reputations. 

It is doubtful if either the Frenchman or the Greek 
could have added point to his favourite story, the yarn 
of the corpse and the missionary. 

‘There was a corpse frozen into the snow once 
when I was living at Herschel Island, unburied it was 
and the foxes came sniffing around. Best fox bait 
in the world is a half-gone corpse, didn’t you know 
that? Well, the missionary he set traps to protect the 
corpse till the thaw came. I soon had the yarn going 
that the sky pilot was making a good job fox-trapping 
with corpse bait. That yarn travel? Like hell-fire. 
Silent and happy like a clam at low tide I was’. 

Curiously enough the day before we set out for the 
Rat River we heard his one and only attempt te give 
utterance to a reasoned philosophy of life. He was 
talking of the North, like a freeholder showing off 
his little property with pride and backing it against 
all other lands that heart of man could desire. 

‘A man comes in from outside once in a while and 
goes around asking for employment. Employment!’ 
He repeated the word scornfully. ‘Give away one 
man’s work to another when every one has his own 
job? There’s none of that here. We put it square 
to him. “Now look here; if you’ve not a cent, pull 
out up the river, build yourself a cabin and set some 
traps”. Well, he takes mebbe a dozen traps and sets 


some deadfalls, too. Deadfalls? Why they are just 
timber propped up over a run; they hit the animal 
right on the head; no expense; made right there in 
the country. Well, in a few days he gets four or five 
pelts; there’s a hundred dollars straight away. Good 
pay for a man’s work and a man his own master, too. 
That’s the North. If you go outside and meet a pal 
in the city you accost him: “Come and have a yarn”. 
He pulls out his watch and begins to reckon; he’s got 
to catch a street car, or get to bed at a certain time so 
as to be at the office bright and early, or else he’ll lose 
his job. Up here a man don’t reckon nor hurry, he’s 
got all the time there is; time cuts no ice in the North. 
Then it may be a man feels off colour and wants to 
lie around for a day or two. Well, there’s nothing 
against that, a man is liable to fluctuations same as a 
river falls and rises. But outside you’ve no chance to 
follow the laws of nature, ’tis breakfast seven o’clock 
sharp and off to work or another man will get your 
job. And then you’d have to move round quick and 
lively to catch another, bowing with your hat in your 
hand and your heels together: “Here’s my papers, 
here’s my credentials, please give me a job”. Regular 
as clocks you must be outside, and dull as a time-piece, 
too. There’s nothing like your independence here in 
the North and no man can deprive you of that’. 

We put the other side of the question to him, 
reminded him of some of the things we had left behind, 
but he did not change his tune. 

‘Oh, yes, there’s hard winters and long nights, and 
empty stomachs, mebbe, and two bad seasons to one 
good it mebbe, and an off-shore wind with a leaking 
schooner. But you may as well keep smiling here. 
It’s not much sunshine you'll get when you’re put 
under’. 

And then, without a pause, the inevitable back- 
wash: 

‘And put under we all must be, or at any rate if 
I’m not buried for love I guess I’ll make a pretty fair 
plague spot for those around’. 


A BIOLOGICAL SIN 


By S. H. 


HE story is told that in the high and palmy days 
of the mid-Victorian era Huxley was lecturing 
to excited audiences about the new theory of 

evolution and man’s reputed descent from the apes. 
A certain young lady returned from a lecture full of 
the startling news. Her mother listened to her out- 
pourings and then said gravely: ‘My dear, let us trust 
that these things are not true, and if they are, let us 
pray that no one may get to know of them’. Since the 
days of that unanswered prayer man has continued his 
restless search into the nature of things. For Science 
there is no forbidden knowledge, and the kindred 
sciences, physiology, neurology, and psychology, have 
been busy with the secrets of personality. From the 
earliest days of man’s life -as a social animal, both 
physical and mental abnormality have been regarded 
with fear and dislike. Saul’s violent attacks of sadism 
were explained in his day as a supernatural visitation. 
Modern psychology would probably recognize him as 
one of Proust’s ‘grands nerveux’, and class him with 


HOOKE 


the Baron de Charles. Today the work of Ulrich & 
Stekel, and other students of abnormal psychology, has 
thrown light on the deep shadows of that type of 
physiological and emotional abnormality known as 
sex-inversion. We know that nature, careful of the 
type and careless of the single life, from time to time 
throws off sports, individuals whose physiological 
make-up does not conform to the normal type, and 
whose emotions, through no fault of their own, refuse 
to run in the normal channels of ordinary social sex- 
relations. 

For Science nothing is common or unclean. 
Divergence from type is more interesting and instruc- 
tive as an object of study than the normal. Science 
passes no moral judgment on the invert, any more 
than it does on the individual born with a superfluous 
number of fingers or toes. But for society such 
departures from type are the ultimate biological sin. 
The invert is a challenge and a menace to the funda- 
mental demand of life to perpetuate itself. Inverted 
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sex-relations may yield a superabundant measure of 
spiritual beauty and satisfaction, but they are sterile. 
Hence the blind and seemingly brutal instinct of life 
is to strike out in self-protection against this fatal 
biological heresy. The censorship with its stupidity 
and irrationality is simply the expression in a social 
institution of this instinct of life to protect itself. 
Here is the secret of the trouble about that much dis- 
cussed novel *7he Well of Loneliness. The book is a 
study of sex-inversion. It is not a scientific study of 
abnormal sex-psychology, though even to such cold 
and impartial discussions society tends to present the 
same irrational attitude of refusal to face the facts. 

It is a passionate cry of protest from the side of 
the abnormal individual against the blind and unreason- 
ing cruelty of society to the unusual type; a protest 
against the denial to the invert of all emotional outlet. 
From a literary point of view the book is not of unusual 
merit. ‘There are fine passages in it. But its texture 
is loose, it is full of glaring and irritating mannerisms 
and faults of style. Its real significance is sociological 
rather than literary, and but for the publicity given to 
it by the action of the censor it would not have 
attracted much notice. The outline of the story is 
simple. Sir Philip Gordon, happily married to a 
charming Irish girl, Anna Molloy, intensely desires an 
heir. Both he and his wife have decided that the child 
te be born shall be a boy and have already called it 
Stephen. But nature disposes otherwise. The child 
is a girl. It is named Stephen, and very early shows 
signs of abnormal sex pattern. Stephen is the object 
of her mother’s instinctive dislike. Her father, who 
is a student, discovers Stephen’s fatal divergence from 
type, but dies without revealing the secret either to 
his wife or to Stephen. Stephen is conscious of a 
profound difference in her nature from the normal 
girl, is tortured by awkwardness and self-conscious- 
ness, and struggles blindly but ineffectually against the 
doom that unseeing nature has laid upon her. The 
story develops her inevitable emotional tragedy, her 
futile affair with her first male lover; her disastrous 
love for an unworthy object, Angela Crosby; her war- 
service where her thwarted emotions find an outlet for 
a time in bodily activity; her love for Mary Llewellyn, 
and her final sacrifice of herself for the sake of Mary’s 
fuller satisfaction.in a normal sexual union. Stephen 
is left alone at last in the ultimate and terrible loneli- 
ness of the invert. There is not an objectionable line 
in the book, nothing of lubricity, or suggestiveness, 
nothing like the utter absence of restraint in Ulysses, 
a book which, as J. C. Squire remarks, ‘has beer 
unfortunately but justly banned’. The head and front 
of its offending is the biological sin of presenting one 
aspect of sexual inversion as a social fact, of depicting 
an invert not as an object of repulsion and horror, but 
as demanding pity for a fate imposed by unthinking 
nature, and as seeking an outlet for emotions which, 
unnatural to the normal individual, are natural to the 
invert. 

Long ago, one who knew human nature perhaps 
better than anyone who has ever lived, said, ‘not that 
which entereth into a man defileth him, but that which 
cometh out of a man’. ° 





*THE WELL OF LONELINESS, by Radclyffe Hall (Covici- 
Friede, New York; $5.00). 








Envy, malice and all uncharitableness may find 
what expression they please in literature and the 
censorship is unconcerned, 

But by the irony of life, society’s blind reaction in 
the censorship to certain facts of life defeats itself, 
As a result of the ban upon The Well of Loneliness, 
thousands of people have read the book and become 
aware of the facts of inversion who would ordinarily 
never have seen the book, nor become cognizant of the 
facts which it deals with. 


PRAIRIE 


Here is my present, there the future,— 

There where horizon beckons, where adventure calls, 
Youth’s in the wind! Wine’s in the sun! My eyes 
Seek ever on and on, to where the new, 

The strange, the lovely surely dwells— 

In distance. 


Beautiful is my prairie! In the spring 

Comes the green grass to clothe it, green and green 
And again green, changing in delicate tones 
Through dark to light, under a blue sky, shaded 
From time to time by clouds, round-topped, flat-based, 
Moving forever onward to that line 

Where green turns blue,—into the warm obscurity 

Of distance. 


Lovely these prairie flowers! Myriad in hue, 
Endless they stretch, here yellow and there pink, 
Daubing the great palette in vivid splotches, near 
My feet; then farther on to merge and fuse, 
To blend with green—with blue— 

With distance. 


By the old buffalo trail 


Once so deep-worn, but shallowed now 

With earth and grass—and time—a gopher 
Watches with beady eyes, intent, curious. 

From up the wind trills out a meadow lark. 
Clear, liquid music, disembodied, sweet 

And poignant with the thrill of warmth and life 
After the cold, dead winter. Farther off 
Another calls and yet a third, until I hear 
Only in fancy, as the faint tones melt 

In distance. 


Beautiful is my prairie! Autumn comes, 

Yellow of wheat, yellow of grass, with sometimes 
brown 

In sombre background where a raincloud dulls 

The gold. From far away I see the threshers 

Piling the straw in yellow hills that glow 

Dimly through dust clouds; there like human ants 

They toil unceasing, there where yellow stooks 

Blur into distance. 


Evening now. 


The long rays slant; the white light breaks 
Upon the prism of the prairie dust; a cloud 
Reflects them shattered to my waiting eyes,— 
Amber and lacquer red, jade green on royal blue, 
Merging in tones of mauve and violet subdued 
By distance. 
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Slowly the dusk 
Creeps in from east to west, while nighthawks call 
Higher than eye can reach,—there where the first clear 
stars 
Measure their steady light against the expanse 
Of distance. 


A little wind runs by. A coyote howls 
His weird, staccato message,—freedom, and fear, 
Desire,—and life—and death! With it the light 
Is gone. Nothing but shadows now,— 


And distance. 
* * * 


Spirit of Truth! Let me but touch thy garment’s hem 
Even one moment. Dissipate these mists 

Of circumstance that fog my eager brain 

Straining to comprehend. This Time— 

This Present and this Past—Today— 

Tomorrow—all those future years and far beyond 
Into that space where thought and habit fail 

To guide us—are they then 


But Distance? 
GILBERT PATERSON. 











VIKING PIONEERS 


RockBounpD, by Frank Parker Day (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 292; $2.50). 
[NX one strange respect this book reminds one of 


Peadar O’Donnell’s Jslanders. ‘There is, of course, 
the obvious matter of similarity of setting. The 
characters of Rockbound toil and love and hate on two 
islands off the coast of Nova Scotia; the fisherfolk in 
Islanders starve and love and hate on islands off the 
west coast of Ireland. But this gives very little 
similarity after all. The struggles are utterly different. 
In Islanders the struggle is mostly between the niggard 
sea and the starving islanders; in Rockbound this hard 
fight with the sea, for livelihood, has really been won 
before the story begins, and the struggle is among men 
hardened to a terrific capacity for greed and hate and 
ruthlessness by the earlier battle with the sea. 
Islanders is fundamentally an idyll of the men who 
do not emigrate and who will therefore live in poverty 
from generation unto generation, resigned, suffering, 
accepting even; it is an idyll in a minor key, even 
though it is noble and austere, restrained and 
courageous in its note of endurance. Rockbound is 
the turbulent epic of pioneers, of Viking pioneers, of 
men who would laughingly cut the spread eagle on a 
foe or grimly drive themselves and their wives and 
children to death with the taskmaster’s whip. 
Resignation is a thing unknown, except to the feeble 
among them. ; 

Yet they are strikingly similar in one respect. Both 
are realistic, but both are romantic in their endings. 
Ordinarily this fact would mean nothing, except the 
prostitution of truth to popularity. But one does not 
think of these men as likely to sacrifice their art to the 
mob. Indeed, they do not need to do so. 


One can almost think of Rockbound as symbolic 
of one of the notes of the neo-romanticism, which is 
the release of men from the bondage of mechanistic 
determinism, a release which the Essays of a Biologist 
forecast. The release itself is not required for the 
neo-romanticism in the particular form in which I 
think I see it in Rockbound, only the consciousness of 
it. Give man back his belief in freedom, and we shall 
have the heroic in literature of the best quality. Conrad 
achieves victory because he refuses to allow any 
invasion of his world, but few writers can do this. 
Hardy’s characters war with Destiny, but it is a losing 
fight: they are creatures of Destiny, playthings for 
the ‘President of the Immortals’. Back of Rockbound, 
by no means explicit in it, but rolling in distant thunder 
behind it, is the sense of the supremacy of man again, 
working with Destiny if you will, but achieving by 
means of an indomitable will which can bend even 
Destiny to its purpose. There is, as I said, none of 
this even hinted at in the book, but it is inherent in 
the stature of the characters. 

Stark realism is there, in events, in the descriptions 
of the fishing operations, in the conversations, in the 
characterization. Old Uriah, gold-greedy as a Norse 
hero, and as tremendous, as kingly, as Sigmund him- 
self. Overwhelming scenes, a few of them, especially 
the occasion on which the Jungs labour in the fish-shed 
on an unimaginably fatiguing Saturday night, and the 
blood and filth and sweat are cleansed away from the 
reader’s mind by the old hymn of Fanny the fish-girl. 
Romance and generosity and glamour and beauty, 
sweetness and light, these emerge from the grimness 
of the earlier part of the book and dominate its 
peaceful close, without any loss of truth. 

The story is almost as direct as the style. To an 
island owned by two families, at bitter enmity with 
each other since pioneer days, and controlled by two 
giants of will and endurance, Uriah Jung and Anapest 
Kraus, comes the young David to claim his inheritance. 
Later the school-teacher comes also. ‘Tio the island 
comes, too, sometimes, the friend of David, young 
Gershom Born, the turbulent, the reckless, the 
romantic, who overshadows in interest the hero him- 
self. These are the central characters of a splendid 
story which is full of action without becoming in the 
least melodramatic. 

J. D. Rosrns. 


CRITICISM AND VALUES 


THE StrRancE Necessity. by Rebecca West 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 380; $3.00). 


A NOTE at the beginning of this volume explains 
that all these essays have already appeared in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, the Bookman, or the New 
Statesman—that is to say, they are the papers of a 
journalist now collected together in a more permanent 
form. And as we turn over the pages we see the 
usual subjects of the review columns, notices of recent 
books of considerable variety from James Joyce’s 
Ulysses to Ethel M. Dell’s Charles Rex, by a pro- 
fessional woman journalist. But what a woman! and 
what journalism! 
Masterful certainly, especially in her dealings with 
the Americans. Listen to her advice to Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis :— 
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If he would sit still so that life could make any deep 
impression on him, if he would attach himself to the human 
tradition by occasionally reading a book which would set him 
a standard of profundity, he could give his genius a chance. 


Or her remarks on Mr. Van Loon’s cartoons :— 


In each of them he sees some insincerity that has crept 
into contemporary life, decides that if he is to live there the 
place must be kept clean, and out this thing must go. So he 
takes up his broom and sweeps it out into the gutter. His 
movements are not light, they are not very graceful, but they 
are immensely effective. That particular piece of ordure has 
gone. One’s world is cleaner. One feels towards him, there- 
fore, a gratitude of a curiously personal nature, as if he 
performed some basically essential service to the community 
and was as truly useful as the iceman. 

Masterly certainly, especially where, as in the first 
essay, she shows such power of clear, forcible analysis, 
such a sure grasp of the real importance of a book so 
extremely difficult to be sure of as Ulysses. And here 
in this essay, which gives its title to the volume, and 
forms the greater and more important part of it, we 
discover the source of Miss West’s power, for it 
contains a full confession of her faith. We can here 
learn to understand if we will what gives her critical 
work a force and earnestness and sincerity not often 
found in our literary journals. She is not ashamed to 
vindicate her faith in art, as a strange necessity of 
man’s life, as that which inspires him to go on living; 
and she ig therefore not afraid to regard her own 
work as a critic—and one might perhaps even add her 
cultured life—as of real utility and value. We feel 
that we are in contact with a person who does not 
regard criticism as the amusement of a leisured ease, 
or a means of making a living, but as a perfectly 
honest and positive contribution to the life of the age. 

Criticism which applies certain standards to works of 
art, an atmosphere of culture which develops a_ general 
sensitivity to the quality of art, are therefore as necessary 
to a civilization as inspectors to tell the community whether 
bridges are safe or not, and a system of education which 
enables the community to grasp what they mean and to act 
upon it. 

It is this serious belief in the value of art and the 
importance of criticism that makes her so impatient 
with critics like Miss Repplier and Miss Anne Sidgwick 
who are ‘ungracious to the gracious past’, ‘who will 
sacrifice the heritage of our past to a smart phrase, 
and pull down the reputations of our great men in a 
glib and facile epigram’. 

Miss West is herself always surprisingly traditional, 
perhaps too gracious sometimes to the grace of the 
past, and almost too impatient of the gracelessness of 
the present, or rather, the impoverishment of every- 
thing in the world that is new. She quite roughly 
challenges the rest of the world to come on and show 
what art they have—and therefore what life they 
have—to compare with the art of Europe. And she 
assumes that everyone will accept the challenge and 
agree that there is ‘no superior continent marked on 
the map’. She makes us feel very acutely sometimes 
that her centres are London and Paris, whence she 
looks as far as Nimes and Seville, and Rome and 
Vienna and Weimar and Dresden. 

It is the civilization of Western Europe, rooted in 
the traditions of Greece and Rome, the world shaped 
by the Renaissance and glorified by its art, that gives 
her her life, and she is inclined to assume too readily 
that all who are born in Western Europe must stay 
there if they are to produce or to enjoy art, and that 
means for her, if they are to live. ‘A man who goes 





out from his people—she says—cannot attain his full 
growth’. 

That explains what is the matter with Shaw and 
Wilde and George Moore and Yeats, born in exile in 
Ireland, or Kipling damned by being an Anglo-Indian, 
or Scarface Capone, and similar criminals in the 
United States of other origin—Chinese or Irish or 
Jewish—engaged in nefarious practices, which they 
would never have dreamt of if they had stayed at 
home. For neither the criminal nor the impoverished 
character of life in the New World has anything to 
do with an inferior quality in the individuals born 
there. 

So far as natural equipment is concerned, anyone would 
choose to be a Colonial rather than one of the English born. 
I can think of no happier fate than to be born again a New 
Zealander with a touch of the Maori to make one golden. 
But such a one is nevertheless tremendously handi- 
capped, for he knows nothing of life except what he 
has found out for himself. 

He is left isolated; it is no wonder he is panic-stricken .... 
Wild, wild is the émigré, the déraciné .. . 

Deprived of any real guidance as to the nature of experience, 
except what he himself can find out, the exile dashes about 
from experience to experience, trying to do, trying to make, 
but in a state of ignorance as to what doing and making are, 
and to what end they should lead. 


Indeed the person who is unfortunate enough to 
have been born, or to have to live in a civilization 
which has behind it no tradition in life or in art, seems 
to her doomed to behave like one of Professor Pavlov’s 
decorticated dogs, because ‘when man made art make 
itself half-inside and half-outside him, that making 
became an essential part of him’, just as much as the 
cortex has become an essential part of the organism 
of the dog. It is possible, of course, for a man to 
exist without art, just as a decorticated dog may con- 
tinue to live; but ‘what an artist needs is to live in a 
world unified by common experience and a common 
art’. 

It is interesting to find Dostoievsky quoted in 
support of this contention—one who so violently 
reacted from and despised the Renaissance traditions 
of Western Europe, in which Miss West alone feels 
at home. But certainly there is perhaps no artist who 
felt more profoundly the need of remaining within 
the racial and cultural boundaries of his own people, 
and who suffered more during even a few years of 
exile in Europe. And yet is not the art of Dostoievsky 
—so rooted in the life of Russia, so un-European and 
so un-American—itself an evidence of the power of 
a great work to reach beyond the limits of the civiliza- 
tion that produced it, and to provide even for the 
decorticated exiles in Ireland and America, in India 
or the Dominions ‘that source of unfailing inspiration 
in this business of living’ which we are to believe art 
alone can give? 

Is it true after all that the exile is so entirely cut 
off from tradition, so separated from the whole past 
experience of humanity that he can no longer share 
even that art and that knowledge whose truth and 
significance is so complete and profound and so 
catholic that we think of it rather as belonging to the 
whole human race than to any particular people or 
continent? Is it true that we must live within reach 
of London or Paris if we would enter the realms of 
gold? 


H. J. Davis. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE 
By F. C. Green, M.A., Ph.D. 


In these six essays this distinguished Canadian again 
justifies the acclamation of the London “Times” regarding 
his first book: “Full of interest, not merely because his 
knowledge of the subject is remarkable, nor because the 
author writes always adequately and at moments bril- 
liantly”; “the real cause of the unusual distinction of his 
book is that he has grasped his subject as a whole.” 








THE MONEY 
GAME 


By Norman Angell 
$4.00 


The equivalent of three 
packs of cards, a racy 
story, and rules for three 
fascinating economic 
games. 














PLUCK THE 
FLOWER 


By John Brophy 
$2.00 


“You cannot fight 
successfully with both 
the sword of the spirit 
and the bludgeon of 
material ambition,” as 
John Ockendale learned 
to his bitter cost and 
to his enduring happi- 
ness in this powerful 
yet subtly treated nar- 
rative. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT 


By Guy Pocock 


$2.00 


: One of those rare novels combining the exquisite fineness of poetry 
with a deft, sure analysis of the psychology of the unusual mind, this book 
follows the changing spiritual fortunes of a sensitive, original-minded boy 


of unknown but obviously brilliant and iconoclastic parentage. 














THUS AND THUS 


By Henri Barbusse 
$2.00 


The sheer force of this terrible nar- 
rative has carried it into the class of 
“best sellers,” in spite of the refusal 
of paper after paper to grant it an 
inch of space. 
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THE REBEL GENERATION 


By Jo van Ammers-Kuller 
$2.00 
A comprehensive sympathy for all her characters, a clear vision of man’s 
pitiful groping after happiness for himself and those he loves, make this 
study of five generations of youth in revolt a truly great novel. 


GARGANTUA and 
PANTAGRUEL 


LETTER FROM SYD- 
NEY, Etc. 
(By Wakefield). 








EVERYMAN’S 


CHESTERFIELD’S LET- 
TERS 
(Elizabethan & Jacobean) 


(By Mary Wollstonecraft 
and John Stuart Mill) 


(By Rabelais—2 vols.). 
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NAPOLEON 


By Dmitri Merezhkovsky 
$2.50 


“Forty thousand volumes (of criticism) are as forty 
thousand tombstones, and beneath them lies the Un- 
For where is the soul that pos- 
sesses scales for bearing the weight of Napoleon?” 
Popular voice recognizes the answer in Merezhkovsky’s 


own remarkable psychological study. 
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MORE THAN A MAN 


VoLTAIRE: GENIUS oF MocKEry, by Victor 


Thaddeus (Louis Carrier; pp. 291; $5.00). 


bs HE reader’s reaction to this book depends on 

what he expects, and, in these days of intense 
interest in historical personality, he may expect 
one of two things: either a popular biography, in fiction 
or semi-fiction form, or an analysis of a great mind and 
a serious study of its place and its influences. The 
reader who expects the latter will be disappointed. 
Thaddeus, not so much an author as an editor, or even 
an anthologist, has thrown us a bundle of anecdotes 
and letters, tied together with a bright thin thread. 
The result is an entertaining book but not a book that 
will add anything valuable to the literature of the 
world. ‘There is no new approach here, there are no 
new discoveries. Perhaps it is an injustice to the 
writer, but it looks as if he had said: “This is an age 
of popular biographies. Did anyone live a more fas- 
cinating life than Voltaire? A poor, ailing lad, a 
notary’s son, by his impudence and the sheer power 
of his brain, becomes the friend and enemy of kings 
and the star of Revolution. I must get busy’ He 
set to work. It was an appalling task, for he had but 
to reach out his hand to get bushels of material. This 
is why the book, even considered as a popular 
biography, does not satisfy. It is too over-weighted 
to be a good novel. 

But Thaddeus was right. No life could be more 
fruitful of copy than that of Voltaire—Voltaire, born 
in the era of the most flagrant ignorance, intolerance, 
and injustice, trimmed with gaiety and grace, and the 
more foul for the trimming; Voltaire (to quote Hugo) 
fighting ‘the war of thought against matter, the war 
of reason against prejudice. the war of the just against 
the unjust, the war for the oppressed against the 
oppressor, the war of goodness, the war of kindness’ ; 
Voltaire, with ‘the tenderness of a woman and the 
wrath of a hero’, a ‘great mind and an immense heart’, 
thrusting, cutting, stinging, laughing, stooping to win, 
justifying his means with his end, fighting to his last 
breath for sanity. 

Apart from the significance of the man, any story 
of Voltaire’s life must be thrilling. Thaddeus has 
made the most of the picturesque and the tale runs 
rapidly. Rapidly, but choppily, as if the writer was 
overwhelmed by his material and had ordered himself, 
like a city editor, to ‘make it short and snappy’. He 
gesticulates, he exclaims, he asks questions, jumps and 
skips along in the present tense, and slips carelessly 
now and then into the cheap word. Can it be that this 
is a piece of journalism? But the story carries itself, 
in spite of deficiencies of style, and there is racy 
writing, such as this, speaking of the Sun King :— 

To-day he is a despet on the oriental pattern. France 
is his private estate. The nobles still have medizval privi- 
leges, but their share in governing is gone. Lacking re- 
sponsibilities, they have been reduced to an idle parasitical 
class with no duty other than flattering and pleasing the 
king. The people exist only to pay taxes. 


The pictures flitting one after another in quick suc- 
cession in this crowded book may or may not be 
accurate, but they are vivid: Voltaire’s thin legs in silk 
stockings carrying him into fashionable drawing rooms 
so that his piercing eyes may peer into the soul of 





diseased society; Voltaire flouting and flouted; Vol- 
taire in the Bastille; Voltaire driven to exile in Eng- 
land; Voltaire continuously writing and uttering sear- 
ing words, hounded from pillar to post, quarrelling 
with Frederick the Great, scheming, smiling, hating, 
fighting, crying Ecrasez linfame! Voltaire living as 
the grand seigneur and building up his model town at 
Ferney; Voltaire, at 83, almost legendary, and almost 
extinguished by a huge wig and a square red cap, 
riding through the streets of Paris, acclaimed by 
thousands; Voltaire, the enemy of the Church, dying 
and bartering his principles for a Christian burial; 
Voltaire dead and buried secretly; Voltaire dead and 
banned; Voltaire dead and hoisted high in glory in the 
triumphal procession of the Revolution; Voltaire dead 
and at last dragged away in a sack and flung into a 
hole the devil knows where. Some of these incidents 
are said to be fables, but it is a poor writer who spoils 
a good story for the truth. It is logical that Voltaire’s 
tomb should have been rifled, whether it was or not. 
His name is still anathema to many, even as far down 
in time as the twentieth century. 

But Voltaire is more than a picturesque character. 
‘Genius of Mockery’ is but one aspect of the man. It 
is enough to call him simply Voltaire. ‘He was more 
than a man’, said Hugo, ‘he was an age’. 

In many respects, the oration of Victor Hugo on 
the occasion of the centenary of Voltaire’s death, 
given as an appendix, is the most valuable part of the 
book. It sums up the man whose soul was the Revo- 
lution; it relates him to civilization; it is an eloquent 
commentary on human vanity. How ironical do those 
words of Hugo sound to us of today! Voltaire had 
started the fire that was purging the world. How 
fervent was Hugo in his hopefulness! 

The eighteenth century proposed, the nineteenth con- 
cludes. And my last word will be the declaration, tranquil 
but inflexible, of progress. The time has come. The right 


has found its formula; human federation. To-day, force is 
called violence, and begins to be judged; war is arraigned 


Less than fifty years later came 1914. 
Ropert AYRE. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 


R. E. Crompton, REMINISCENCES (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxiv, 238; $4.25). 
[2 is a curious fact that the men of science and 

industry who have done most to change our civiliza- 
tion from the comfortable and comparatively safe 
thing it used to be into the exciting, complex, and 
highly dangerous fabric in which we are now 
enmeshed, should be of all our leaders the ones we 
know least about. Most of them seem inarticulate, or 
perhaps they are so absorbed in their work as never 
to dream of talking or writing about themselves. 
Fortunately there are a few exceptions like Mr. R. E. 
Crompton whose burning interest in things in general 
extends to their own personalities and makes them 
realize that experiences which have excited them might 
interest others. Mr. Crompton’s reminiscences, set 
down in the leisure of his eighty-third year, will not 
only interest the engineers to whom his name has long 
been familiar but will repay every general reader who 
gets a copy of them. His life makes a variegated and 
brilliant pattern: its first high light is the Crimean 
War, where as a midshipman he was under fire in the 
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trenches before Sebastopol before entering a prep 
school to prepare for Harrow; his interest in 
mechanics burgeoned in the construction of a full- 
sized ‘road-engine’ before he left Harrow for 
Woolwich; and when he was sent to India as a sub- 
alten in the Rifle Brigade, he inaugurated a 
mechanical transport service on the Grand Trunk Road 
that was only suppressed by officialdom (whose talk 
was of bullocks) after a sympathetic Viceroy had been 
assassinated. Leaving the service a captain, he had 
founded the great firm of ‘Crompton’s’, introduced 
electricity into the closest preserves of English con- 
servatism, and had electrified Vienna with Franz 
Joseph as a patron and the Crown Prince Rudolph as 
a pupil long before he returned to the army as O.C. 
Electrical Engineers in the Boer War. On the veldt 
he returned to his first love, mechanical transport, and 
(loathed one imagines by all cavalrymen) handled the 
big guns with his stinking engines so efficiently that 
Lord Roberts soon had him fighting the guns as well 
as hauling them. From the beginning of this century 
he has been associated with the development of motor 
transport and motor roads, and when the Great War 
came it was he who by the grace of Winston Churchill 
was allowed to design and build the tanks. He, if 
anyone, is the father of the mechanized armies of 
today that will rip up nations like can-openers if they 
are ever allowed to get to work. But this is an 
undeservedly gloomy note on which to end a notice 
of one of the most entertaining and interesting books 
of memoirs it has been our good fortune to receive. 
R. DE Brisay. 


TRAGEDY AND A LADY 


Into THE Apsyss, by John Knittel (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 446; $2.50). 
BECAUSE Into the Abyss is a first-rate tragic novel 

one thinks immediately of Hardy and Tolstoi. But 
John Knittel, though he would probably be the first 
to acknowledge a debt to the former, follows no 
obvious tradition. His unfortunate heroine Thérése 
shares with Anna Kerenina and Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes only that peculiar intensity of feeling combined 
with a clear intelligence which, in a certain kind of 
world, is sure to end in tragedy. Thérése is extra- 
ordinary in her normalcy, an unforgettable woman 
whose whole life has a sort of organic consistency ; 
and out of this directness flows the charm of her 
personality, with its sombre romantic background, 
which no man could resist. (Her father had com- 
mitted a murder, her ancestors were noblemen and 
bandits). 

Thérése, a natural aristocrat, tries to live among 
Swiss peasants. How she comes to marry her master 
and to love her master’s university-trained, speculative 
son, with fatal consequences, how the principles, the 
social habits, the lusts and the religions of dubious 
men surge about her pagan spirit like threatening 
waves, how at last she gives all, loses all and is over- 
whelmed, makes a big story, impossible to suggest in 
a paragraph. 

Life sparkled from her eyes, and that life had neither 
preconceived ideas nor any particular moral logic. Conse- 
quently it was an intensely organic life. She never worried 


about her Creator. Death meant nothing to her. Thus she 
came to look upon many things in a new way and to under- 








Poetry and Drama 
WILD GARDEN 


By Bliss Carman. 12mo. $1.75 
Author of “Far Horizons,’ “Later Poems,” etc. 


“Wild Garden” is Bliss Carman’s new col- 
lection of miscellaneous verse, the first in 
several years. Lyrics and dance measures 
alternate with poems of nature and verse in 
varied moods. The volume represents the 
very finest of Bliss Carman’s work—and 
bears throughout the impress of the man 
who has endeared himself to thousands of 
poetry lovers over a score of years. 


BRITISH PLAYS FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO 1820 


Edited, with Introduction and Bibliographies, by 
Montrose J. Moses. With 64 illustrations. 2 
Volumes. 8vo. Cloth. In box. .......................... $12.50 

In his new anthology, Mr. Moses presents 
complete texts of some of the most brilliant 
examples of Restoration wit, sentimental 
comedy, ballad-opera, comedy of low life as 
opposed to genteel life, and poetic drama— 
the work of such writers as Etherege, 
Wycherley, Dryden, Congreve, Cibber, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and Shelley. 


SHIFTING SCENES OF THE 
MODERN EUROPEAN 
THEATRE 


By Hallie Flanagan $3.50 


A vivid picture of the theatres and stage 
personalities of Europe of to-day. London, 
Dublin, Oslo, Stockholm Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Riga, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Rome, Paris. 


STAGE LIGHTING 


By Theodore Fuchs. With more than 250 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth $10.00 

A practical and comprehensive work on 
the important subject of stage lighting has 
long been needed. Although from time to 
time isolated articles have appeared, the 
electricity of stage lighting, the analysis of 
the component parts of switch-board, the 
first-hand description of color in relation to 
scenery costume, and actor, have never be- 
fore received full treatment. 


McClelland & Stewart, Limited 


215-219 VICTORIA STREET 
TORONTO 
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stand Gottfried. She found a weird happiness in the chaos 
of the young student’s mind. 


Of course there are other interesting characteriza- 
tions. Father and son, the old and the new, whole 
worlds apart in sense and sensibility, are almost as 
well depicted as Thérése herself. Real excellence 
never expends itself in one effort. So we find 
descriptive passages which make the setting almost as 
real as the characters, and, occasionally, wise observa- 
tions most adroitly interposed. 

This is a conservatively written book, no attempt 
being made to communicate inspiration by means of 
detached phrases and rows of dots. Like Conrad, 
John Knittel deliberately adopted the English language 
as a mean of expression, and this may in part account 
for his careful, almost reverential use of the simplest 
forms. Briefly, Jnto the Abyss seems to me to lie 
outside the range of ordinary criticism. It lives, like 
any other fine imaginative work, in strict accord with 
laws both self-contained and self-imposed. It may 
conflict with our theories of life and human nature, 
it may at times be as subtly disappointing as a Wag- 
nerian Music-drama, but unto himself as an artist Mr. 


Knittel has undoubtedly been true. 
Marcus ADENEY. 


GENIUS AGAIN 


NIGHTSEED TaLEs, by H. A. Manhood (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 320; $2.00). 
[7 is no use recommending these tales to the enormous 
army of spiritual dope-fiends who want every book 
they read to be a comfortable variation on the one 
before it, like an old jazz-tune done over, another hand 
at bridge, or the latest Edgar Wallace. But to the 
little band that really cares for the new thing and 
knows it when it sees it, this volume must be treasure- 
trove. Its sixteen short stories are full of faults. 
They are immature, uneven, stiff, sometimes intoler- 
able. But they are something else—they are the work 
of genius, by which I mean that they are the work of 
a man who sees life passionately in a new way. This 
is the phenomenon that keeps literature alive. It 
shows up every now and then and is not usually wel- 
comed. But woe betide us if it disappears for good. 
A new thing cannot be described. You can’t 
describe a face or a melody or a smell. You can only 
expose the shortcomings of language and your own 
shortcomings to boot. But you can always stalk your 
game—or attempt his pedigree. This is a man whom 
Van Gogh might have fathered and who has Karl 
Marx, Edgar Allan Poe, and Keats somewhere in his 
nearer ancestry. An odd mixture. But there it is. 
A mind heaped and running over with solid little 
curiosities like a toy-shop; a strange gripping, close- 
up nature-sense ; an Elizabethan profusion of conceits 
and similes; a fitfully ominous undertone as of one 
that has slept in his boots and known hunger; a 
ravenous zest for beauty; a lambent humour; and, 
dominating the medley, that delighted brooding on 
terrible things which is the sure mark of tragic vision. 
If I began by warning off the profanum vulgus, 
here are a few specimens which may tempt one of 
them here and there to stray over from the many to 
the few. 





A bishop disturbed at breakfast :— 


The bishop was about to rise and condemn, when the 
clamour ceased. ... Somewhat mollified, he relaxed, work- 
ing at his long spoon-back nails with the rounded head of the 
[ivory] crucifix, reconsidering with an elevated pleasure, the 
thought that he was sharing his birthday with God. 


A parlour in an English cottage :— 


It was impossible not to feel chilled in that room..... 
A quaint little harmonium drowsed in one corner; 
squeezed a hymn from it, the nameless Methodist parson 
guarding the doorway, Lord Nelson, the Prodigal Son, 
Florence Nightingale, and the host of hour-glass and barrel- 
shaped nonentities staring from their wormy frames, would 
have opened their mouths and sung lustily. 


A suicide :— 


Her hand drooped into sight and it was a twenty-inch 
adder, a twisting, tawny, black scarred ribbon of horror with 
blue enamelled belly and an electric thread of a tongue that 
pierced her flesh twice before I reached her. Her fingers 
were pinched about the tricorn head, forcing the venom into 
the fangs. There were more than a dozen punctures in her 
body. Dropping the snake, she held my legs, crying: 

‘You mustn’t kill him. . I made him bite... . he 
didn’t want to’. 

And for those who shrink too sensitively from 
immaturity, let me add that one or two of these tales 
are clear of the charge. “The Unbeliever’ is nearly 
final. But it is really a poem. As I read it, I expected 
it to burst into blossoms of verse. 

BARKER FAIRLEY. 


LETTERS OF AN EMPRESS 


LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, edited by 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxiii, 493; 
$7.50). 


T HE nineteenth century is strewn with Imperial 

tragedies, amongst which may be counted that of 
the Empress Frederick of Prussia and Germany. The 
elements are clearly shown in this collection of letters 
to her mother, Queen Victoria, skilfully and sym- 
patheticaliy edited by Sir Frederick Ponsonby, into 
whose charge they came after successful evasion of 
the suspicious propensities of the Emperor William 
II. In the first place the young Princess Royal was a 
very intelligent woman, carefully educated by that most 
zealous of preceptors, the Prince Consort, so that when 
she grew up she had views and opinions rather beyond 
those expected of a consort of the Hohenzollerns. 
Fortunately for her domestic happiness these views 
were shared by her husband, the Crown Prince 
Frederick; but as they were liberal views, they fell 
foul of Bismarck and his anti-liberal policy. Then 
she was a foreigner—die Englanderin—in a country 
and at a time when nationalism was most rampant in 
the exhibition of all its least attractive features. Her 
husband, after waiting fifty-six years, reached the 
throne of his ambitions only to die, leaving Bismarck 
apparently as powerful as ever. And the son who 


was to dethrone Bismarck, though not, as Ludwig 
stated, hostile from childhood, was increasingly so 
when he grew up to manhood and came to the throne. 
Finally with all her ability she was somewhat tactless 
and uncompromising, as her mother, herself a doughty 
fighter, more than once had to remind her. 


There is 
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much that is interesting in the letters, not a great deal 
that is new perhaps. The miserable controversy that 
accompanied and followed the tragic end of the 
Emperor Frederick is fully exposed ; it is interesting to 
know (though it was probably known already) that 
Frederick was credited with the intention of restoring 
Alsace-Lorraine to France; that Bismarck once gave 
as his reason for his conversion to an active colonial 
policy for Germany the advantage of possessing 
thereby, ‘a means of bringing England to terms when 
I need her support’; that the same statesman’s judg- 
ment on his new master, William II, was that ‘he is 
like a balloon, if you don’t hold him tight with a string 
he will fly off Heaven knows where’. And there are 
some shrewd comments on Imperial policy after 1890 
(e.g., pp. 442-44), along with others which, now that 
that policy has run its fatal course, might have been 
left in their original privacy. 
R. FLENLEY. 


SHORT NOTICES 
FICTION 


Tue Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummings, with an 
introduction by Robert Graves (Cape-Nelson; pp. 332; $2.50). 

How exciting to watch a showman lift puppets from their 
grey prison of a box and make them strut the circus of one’s 
imagination to such fanfares of adverbs, such fugues of 
colourful adjectives! The puppets poise or whirl at the 
showman’s will, taking the dress of the music he plays them, 
and what a variety of puppets he has: doll-humans of every 
description and a whole menagerie of animal-humans, bears, 
vultures, bulls, roosters, monkeys, spiders, hippopotami. Out 
they come with three-ringed rapidity, spinning on their wires 
in this extraordinary ballet. 

Who can resist applauding at the appearance of the three 
dolls, Celina, Lily and Renée? Celina, extraordinarily beau- 
tiful, supremely vital, shockingly black of hair, inexorably and 
colossally young, absolutely and fearlessly alive; Lily, 
unbelievably old, with monstrously decayed and perfectly 
yellow teeth and interestingly dead hands; Renée, with enor- 
mously high heels and perfectly toothless smile, immeasurably 
hard. Or that incredible marionette of the fatty, whitish 
jowl, highly polished boots, ugly chubby hands, and the most 
ample back! But applause winces into startled silence as one 
after the other they begin their unimaginably sinister per- 
formance, 

And all the while the play continues the showman keeps 
doing superlative stunts on his own, exchanging the most 
cordial salutation ever exchanged with a human being, swal- 
lowing sausage for the last time, getting angrier than ever 
before, sketching the handsomest face he has ever met with, 
producing a round half-dozen of the world’s finest com- 
panions, praising the most delicious sweetmeats he has ever 
sampled, presenting the most beautiful people he or anybody 
else has ever seen or is likely to see, and so on. All this 
in a language that is in itself an amazing performance on the 
slack-wire of style, with hair-raising leaps from poetry to 
shorthand. And while one watches, breathless, a war is going 
On outside, and every now and then a shell bursts, and its 
Pieces pierce the tent and the puppets bleed. 

Therein is the true wonder of this book: its puppets 


bleed. 
R. F. 
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Armour 
Wherein He Trusted 


By Mary Webb 


“T love Mary Webb—it’s not her grace of line 
nor the simplicity of ther tales I love; it is the 
dear womanly tenderness that is in every 
thought of her. She may be sad, she may, at 
times, be bitter, but always there is happiness, 
deep, enduring happiness and a warm sweet love 
of her fellow beings in every story she writes.” 

“Armour Wherein He Trusted” has a special 
and poignant imterest because it is the unfinished 
and hitherto unpublished story upon which Mary 
Webb, author of “Precious Bane,” was at work 
when she died $1.50 


The Pathway 


By Henry Williamson 


“ . . . Stands out among the predominantly 
prosaic and often sordid novels of the day, by 
a certain freshness and poetic charm .. . 
Those who are attracted, will be caught by the 
enthusiasm for the beauty of Devonshire, the 
charm of the heroine and the idyllic love story. 
The treatment of nature and animal life recalls 
such writers as Jefferies and Edward Thomas.”— 
Prof. W. J. Alexander 00 


The 
Tragedy of John Ruskin 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis 


“John Ruskin was an exceedingly brilliant 
child who was subjected to a consistent system 
of education. He became one of the most 
famous and one of the most unhappy men of 
his century and the story of his life is in noth- 
ing more moving than in the massive publicity 
and outward decorum in which it was played. 

“He still lives in the minds of the people; 
Bernard Shaw even (in his ‘Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism’), declaring 
him to have influenced the movement of the 
Left in England more than Marx.” ............ $3.75 
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Lest YE Dir, by Cicely Hamilton (Cape-Nelson; pp, 285; 
$2.00). 

This romance first appeared in 1922 under the title 
Theodore Savage, but a world nauseated by its late Great 
war could not stomach a novel depicting the horrors of a 
Greater that might come. Yet the story is a not unworthy 
successor of Wells’s War in the Air: as Shaw ‘stands on 
Shakespeare’s shoulders’, so does Miss Hamilton stand on 
Mr. Wells’s, and ‘in the light of the last war discerns the 
features of the next. Anyone with imagination who noted 
in 1918 how the inhabitants of towns deserted them in air 
raids must have pondered the implications of the revolutionary 
fact that while in the wars of the past people had sought 
protection within their cities they now fled them as the 
plague. For we moderns are dependent on our cities: driven 
from them by aerial mass attacks, what would happen to us? 
This book tells what would happen in detail; it is a pity 
there was not a young Doré available to illustrate it. War 
having broken out, the new strategy is soon developed and 
air-fleets armed with H.E., gas, and ‘poison-fire’ start the 
systematic ‘displacement of population’ that drives the people 
out of their cities to devastate their own country like a 
plague of rats, to break down their own military and civil 
organizations, and to die by starvation or by violence in their 
millions. Civilization crashes. All this, of course, is obvious 
enough; it is precisely what would happen in another world 
war; but the ingenious part of Miss Hamilton’s romance is 
the unfolding of the primitive tribal after life, with its grim 
renunciation of every shred of the devilish knowledge that 
had betrayed mankind, and its evolution of a rudimentary 
religion with a legend of a Golden Age and of a Fall and 
with its new-old doctrine that man shall not eat of the tree 
of knowledge—‘lest ye die’. All this is woven into a vivid, 
close textured story of one survivor’s experience; and our 
only criticism is that in the early chapters depicting the last 
days of this Golden Age the reminders of the wrath to 
come—the ‘for the last times’, etc., etc—are too frequent. 
To delete these in another edition would be to strengthen 
the book. R. vE B. 


THE CoMING OF THE LorD, by Sarah Gertrude Millin 


(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 307; $2.00). 


This is a story that cannot easily be shaken out of the 
mind: there is so much of the woe of man in it. The scene 
is Africa but the theme is universal. It is as if Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida had been drawn out to tragedy under an 
alien sky; as if one of Ibsen’s problems had been shifted 
from the north to a more exotic setting. The conflict between 
the man of action and the man of thought and the woman 
who needs them both; the loneliness of the father whose son 
has grown out of his life; the bitterness of the father whose 
son has been cut down by war; the loneliness of the man 
who has been lifted by education out of his own race but not 
into another; these things, and over them all, the madness 
of a black fanatic who has made the mistake of taking the 
white man’s religion to live by and who has compelled two 
thousand black men to follow his prophecy. The writer, in 
simple, powerful prose, stands, detached, above her characters 
and looks down on them with cold, clear eyes; she speaks of 
them with a caustic contempt for the pathetic, mean con- 
ventionalities with which they struggle to keep a foothold 
in this most unstable of worlds; but her scorn grows into 
high pity as the wheel turns and destiny plays out the tragedy. 
There are no purple patches in this book; there is no humor, 
except deep, grim irony, but there is passion, and there is 
honesty and dignity. R.H.A. 


THE WANDERER, by Alain-Fournier (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxxii, 306; $2.00). 

This story of rural France, laid in the Sologne region, 
‘a land of alders, rushes and reeds’, does not at once reveal 
its power. At first the simplicity seems forced, and the long 
silences tetween friends to be unlike vociferous humanity, 
But gradually one is caught by the clear portrayal of the 
commonplace. Forms in the provincial home and village are 
studies in still life, the attic bedroom, the peeling globe in the 
schoolroom, the long snowy road to the station. Then we 
feel a more mysterious spell. The busy, engrossed minds of 
boys with certain hope are pursuing a dream, are hanging 
all their future on one thread. Chance plays a devastating 
part. If it had not been for the fib of an unknown old 
woman, a great deal of Meaulnes’ tragedy would not have 
been. The character of the silent, adventurous Meaulnes is 
beautifully and consistently drawn. The minor characters 
are also good; the boyish schoolmaster, the industrious simple 
Millie, the old man at the Sandpit shouting courage to his 
dying daughter. It is part of the art of Alain-Fournier that 
he makes few comments on the story he is telling, part too 
of his skill that a complicated story told in the first person 
should be natural. The lovely woman Yvonne de Galais, 
might easily have become a mere creature of myth, but she 
speaks as a woman and loses in her reality none of her grace. 

Havelock Ellis has written an introduction in which he 
sketches the author’s life and literary development, and 
attempts to estimate the significance and value of his work. 
The information supplied is interesting in itself and 
important, for it appears that the novel is to a very large 
extent autobiographical. There will be general agreement 
with Ellis that ‘The Wanderer is a work of permanent value’. 

R. S. T. 

THE MouNTAIN AND OTHER SrortEs, by St. John G. 
Ervine (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 237; $2.00). 

In almost every one of the admonitions which Mr. Ervine 
delivers to a no longer worshipping America, he takes 
occasion to complain of the cult of the spineless hero on the 
American stage. He calls for he-men. Leaving aside the 
merits of his demand, the whole question of the rep. by pop. 
of the various types of humanity, or anything else of a 
controversial nature, one may rise to acclaim Mr. Ervine as 
a great man by the Emersonian test of inconsistency. 

For, in this book of short stories and sketches, a 
depressingly large proportion of the heroes belong indubitably 
to the very class whose presence on the stage Mr. Ervine so 
strongly resents. These include, by the way, the chief 
character in the title story. 

Mr. Ervine’s reputation will not be enhanced by this 
collection. Some of the stories are, he tells us, from ‘a small 
book .... which has long been out of print’. I do not 
know which these were, but I think that, for the majority, 
exhumation was inadvisable. The worst of them go down 
almost to the level of the daily After Supper story. Some of 
them, like ‘The Conjuror’, use an artificial, hollow super- 
naturalism which reminds one of a ghost story teller who 
does not know his technique. Some are meant to be funny. 
Some are mawkish, 

Alas, one cannot be whole-heartedly abusive. There are, 
after all, some very charming sketches. They may have been 
among the exhumed. A slight little fragment, ‘Clutie John’, 
bobs up protestingly. ‘Old Mrs. Clifford’, though a trifle 
obvious, is delightful. If I had not begun so critically, there 
are three or four more I might mention. But to balance 
them again, I recall one or two which are reminiscent of 
what other writers, like Chekkov, have done, and Mr. Ervine 
has tried. J. D. R. 
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THE Bureaucrats (Messieurs les Ronds-de-Cuir), by 
Georges Courteline, translated by Eric Sutton (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 220; $2.00). 

This amusing burlesque of departmental life is French 
in its marrow yet universal in its appeal, for bureaucrats are 
brothers under their parchment the world over, and the types 
which M. Courteline caricatures, as it were, in the nude 
might be recognized in Ottawa as readily as in Paris. But 
if the artist is almost indecent in his exposure of his victims, 
it must be said that in the result they are infinitely more 
human than our old friends of the Circumlocution Office; 
and some of M. Courteline’s new circle of Anglo-Saxon 
readers may be astonished on occasion to find themselves 
laughing at figures so pitiful as to be within a stroke of the 
tragic. Mr. Sutton has handled a delicate task with com- 
petence and the illustrations by Donia Nachshen have helped 
in a difficult interpretation. 

Foorprints, by Kay Cleaver Strahan (Doubleday, Doran 
& Gundy; pp. 316; $2.00). 

ParaDIsE Court, by J. S. Fletcher (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. 325; $2.00). 

Footprints is a ‘Crime Club’ twister. Richard Quilter, 
gentleman, boss of the Q2 ranch in eastern Oregon, is shot 
dead in his bed at midnight; fresh snow around ranch shows 
no footprints; members of his affectionate but oddly mixed 
family are all locked in their rooms when shot is fired; no 
gun is found. Puzzle: Who killed Cock Richard? A good 
one of the psychological brand. Those who prefer a more 
conservative thrill might try Piaradise Court, a_ typical 
‘Fletcher’ in his early manner, if they have not already read 
the story in the English edition that circulated here some 


time ago. R. ve B. 


Tue Post-Caprfain, oR THE WoodEN WALLS WELL 
ManneD, by John Davis; edited with an Introduction from 
the third edition, 1808, by R. H. Case (The Scholartis Press, 
London; pp. 247; 7/6). 

John Davis was an interesting character whose wander- 
ings over the face of the earth furnished the material for 
various works which drew notice in their day, notably his 
Travels in America in 1798-99, which Macaulay valued as ‘a 
very curious and lively description of the United States 
preserving many traits of a state of society which has passed 
away. He was sentimental, rather vain, and, as his editor 
points out, ‘one whose sense of humour is unfortunately as 
easily satisfied as provoked,’ but also ‘a lover of nature wide 
awake to natural sights and sounds, and a keen observer of 
manners and of character from the highest downwards, 
painting unflatteringly but without malevolence.’ His real 
love and appreciation of literature seems to have been first 
engaged when as a boy of eleven he read Le Sage in the 
main top of an East Indiaman, China bound. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on this new edition of his ‘Post 
Captain,’ long neglected and out of print. It richly deserved 
resurrection for it gives one of the all too few authentic 
Pictures of naval life at the end of the eighteenth century 
and has a gaiety and vigour that were bound to defy oblivion. 
It is worthily produced, made to last, and prefaced by an 
erudite and entertaining introduction. The novel is a hearty, 
full-flavored romance, with three or four sailor heroes, all 
bold and free, and as many heroines, each exquisitely beautiful 
with fine top-lights and ‘a clean run along the bends’: all the 
disappointed rivals are land-lubbers, every marriage an elope- 
ment. There are some really fine sea scenes and an heroic 
sea fight in which the enemy is ‘carried in the smoke.’ Prizes, 


home, and beauty are the rewards of the gallant tars. Their 
author, too, had taken prizes in his day, but he ended his 
life ‘a poor brother’ of the Charterhouse. Colonel Newcome 


would have enjoyed his company. 
R. bE B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE Mrinp oF LEONARDO DA VINCI, by Edward McCurdy 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 360; $3.75). 

It is not easy to determine for whom this solid and 
valuable book was written. It is produced and it begins as 
if it were intended for the general cultured reader interested 
in one of the greatest figures of the Renaissance. But it is 
soon fairly clear that it is really a specialist’s book, too loaded 
with detail and too learned to be widely read. This is a 
guarded commendation, but a less guarded one would be mis- 
leading; and, in any event, the worth of the book is not 
questioned. Students of Leonardo will read it as a matter 
of course. Perhaps also one might commend it to the many 
students of aviation, who will find a whole chapter with 
diagrams dealing with Leonardo’s early researches in what 
was then a virgin field. 


BF. 


ALL THE Rivers Run Into THE SEA, by Maurice Hutton 
(Musson; pp. 288; $3.50). 

Dr. Hutton, for many years Principal and Professor of 
Greek in University College, Toronto, is employing his late- 
won leistire to give the world some fruits of his long experi- 
ence of men and women, books and institutions. In these 
essays he reveals his matured opinions upon this world and 





The Mineral Resources of Canada 


By Elwood S. Moore, M.A., Ph.D. 


This, the first volume in THE CANADIAN 
CITIZEN’S LIBRARY, is a complete and 
authoritative survey of the extent, value, 
and location of Canada’s major mineral 
deposits. The author, who is Professor of 
Economic Geology in the University of 
Toronto, not only sets forth the relations 
between physiographical and _ geological 
factors and the occurrence of mineral 
deposits, and their bearing upon the social 
and industrial development of the country, 
but shows as well how rapid has been the 
development of the mineral industry and 
what the future portends. There are thir- 
teen maps, a glossary and a complete index. 


$4.00, 
IRWIN & 
GORDON 


sti LIMITED 
I G 66 Temperance St., 
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its ways as a preparation for the next, every page illumined 
by scholarship and independent thought. There are few 
statements here that everyone will accept; some (it may be) 
that no one will accept. But opinions matter less than the 
outlook of the soul; personality is more than dogma: and 
however strongly we may dissent from Dr. Hutton’s dicta 
we should all salute with grateful respect the man who for 
some fifty years has borne witness to the overwhelming 
validity of the spiritual and intellectual life. It is a great 
and noble and vital boon to Canada that this distinguished 
teacher, amid an age of commercial preoccupations, has 
insisted, with complete courage but with unimpaired urbanity, 
that religion can be a genuine way of life, not only a fashion; 
and that scholarship may be not merely a profession but an 
unfaltering inspiration. 


A Joyous ADVENTURE IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA, by 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor and others (J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd.; pp. 191; $2.00). 

This book tells the story of the visit to Canada in 1927 of 
the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George 
in Windsor Castle and the ‘Choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
That visit was a notable one from two points of view: 
musically, it was an event of the highest importance, and, 
from the imperialist standpoint, it is safe to say that no 
official mission to Canada has ever stirred the emotions of 
affection for and loyalty to the Motherland as it did. 

The record herein contained is contributed to by the 
Dean of Windsor, who, next to Major Ney, the Secretary of 
our National Council of Education, was responsible for the 
tour; by Dr. E. H. Fellowes, Director of the Choir; Mr. S. 
J. Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey; Major Ney, 
and Miss Florence Low. 

The Choir thoroughly enjoyed itself, and it is a pleasure 
to read what are virtually the diaries of those who were 
responsible for its performances and achieved its success. 


F.J.M. 


Masters oF EtcHinc—G. L. BrockHurst (The Studio, 
Ltd.; 12 plates; 5/-). 

This folio, No. 19 in The Studio series of Masters of 
Etching, consists’ of a nine-page introduction by Malcolm 
C. Salaman, and twelve fine reproductions from the works 
of G. L. Brockhurst. The twelve have been carefully chosen 
to represent the peculiar character of Brockhurst’s develop- 
ment, from 1920, when he first turned seriously to etching, 
up to the present; that is, to last year. 

This particular quality of Brockhurst’s is the use of tonal 
gradations of such fineness as to do away almost entirely 
with the line of contour, the flesh touch, especially in the 
face forms, being reduced almost to stippling. The general 
effect is often that of a combination of drawing and 
engraving. The reduction of the contour line in the repre- 
sentation of the figure is most effectively illustrated in Le 
Casaquin de Laine (Plate 6 in the folio). It is probable that 
this peculiar technique, which lends itself best to representa- 
tion of the human subject, especially the head, has led 
Brockhurst to well-nigh exclusive preoccupation with the 
human figure, rather than with the more familiar etching 
subjects of buildings and other forms in which the line is of 
more immediately perceptible importance. 

An explanation of this unorthodox technique may be 
found in the fact that Brockhurst painted for many years 
before he began etching, and was indeed admitted to his 
associateship in the Royal Academy as a painter, not as an 
etcher. In spite of the beauty and vitality of character or 


mood representation which Brockhurst undeniably achieves 


as an etcher, one cannot help wondering why for some of — 
these fascinating subjects, especially for the sake of the — 


faces, he did not choose the medium of paint. 


J.D. R. 


BetwEEN Fairs. A comedy by Wilfrid Gibson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 92; $1.10). 

We remember with gratitude a little poem by Mr. Gibson 
(assuming that Wilfrid Gibson is Wilfrid Wilson Gibson) 
called ‘The Ice Cart’. On a fevered day it was like a cool 
draught: it was all about polar bears floundering in the icy 
sea around the pole, and gentle, cool, soothing, drifting snows, 
If the author of Between Fairs, wrote ‘The Ice Cart’ we 
prefer to remember him for ‘The Ice Cart’. If he didn’t— 
oh, well. A play with a lion-tamer in it and a sword- 
swallower, and a half-breed cowboy, and a slackwire walker 
and a rider or two should be interesting, especially when 
there is a caravan in the background, but why is it that so 
often they are not? Between Fairs must be the result of 
the circus complex that is common to the city-bound. This 
play is as dismal a failure as the tramp’s opera W. H. Davies 
wrote, True Travellers. Who could imagine circus people 
talking as these people talk? Surely this quibbling over 
words and phrases is the studious man’s form of humor, and 
dull it is, even when it is most facetious. Cut down to one 
act, stripped of verbiage, speeded up and written by a man 
who knows vagabonds, this might become entertaining. .. . 
‘O’er sapphire berg and emerald floe, Beneath the still, cold 
ruby glow Of everlasting Polar night... .’ R. H. A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more exiended review in this or subsequent issues. 


HEINE: THE StRANGCE GuEst, by Henry Baerlen (Geoffrey 
Bles-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 310; $4.00). 

ASSESSMEN7?S AND ANTICIPATIONS, by William Ralph Inge 
(Cassell-McClelland & Stewart; pp. 284; $2.00). 

You Can’t Print Tuat, by George Seldes (Payson & 
Clarke-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 465; $4.00). 

Tue Amateur Dramatic YEAR Boox. Edited by G. W. 
Bishop (Macmillans in Canada; pp, xvi, 208; $1.50). 

My Mystery Suips, by Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
V.C., D.S.O. (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. xxix, 318; 
$2.50). 

Rep Mexico, by Captain Francis McCullagh (Louis Car- 
rier; pp. 415; $3.50). 

NApoLEon, by Dmitri Merezhkovsky (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 267; $2.50). 

Some Economic Factors In Movern Lift, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp (P. S. King-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 279; 10/6). 


Reg 








Tue Great GALILEAN, by Robert Keable (McClelland & ~ 


Stewart; pp. 158; $1.50). 

Masters oF Etcuinc, Rembrandt (The Studio; pp. 10 
and 12 plates; 5/-). 

Memorrs oF A Fox-HuntTING Man, by Siegfried Sassoon 
(Faber & Gwyer-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 395; $2.00). 

EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH, by Chester Martin (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xxi, 385; $5.00). 

Enp oF THE Circie, by Percy Gomery (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 266; $2.00). 

FartuHinc Haut, by Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 275; $2.00). 

Report OF THE Pusiic ARCHIVES, 1928, Dominion of Can- 
ada (King’s Printer; pp. 77; 25 cents). 
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Expresses of 
the human voice 


yu each one of these little tracks 
your voice moves approximately with 
the speed of light. If you could girdle the 
earth seven times you would notice no 
appreciable lapse of time between speaking 
into the receiver and hearing your own 
voice at your ear. 


Such efficiency means that each wire must be in- 
sulated from other, and it must be done so 
skilfully that in all the miles of cable scattered over 
the Dominion today, no serious leakage occurs. 


Literally thousands of these little tracks are bound 

into the great cables that, underground, conduct 

each voice unerringly to its proper destination. 
The manufacture of these marvellous cables 
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its ways as a preparation for the next, every page illumined 
by scholarship and independent thought. There are few 
statements here that everyone will accept; some (it may be) 
that no one will accept. But opinions matter less than the 
outlook of the soul; personality is more than dogma: and 
however strongly we may dissent from Dr. Hutton’s dicta 
we should all salute with grateful respect the man who for 
some fifty years has borne witness to the overwhelming 
validity of the spiritual and intellectual life. It is a great 
and noble and vital boon to Canada that this distinguished 
teacher, amid an age of commercial preoccupations, has 
insisted, with complete courage but with unimpaired urbanity, 
that religion can be a genuine way of life, not only a fashion; 
and that scholarship may be not merely a profession but an 
unfaltering inspiration. 


A Joyous ADVENTURE IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA, by 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor and others (J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd.; pp. 191; $2.00). 

This book tells the story of the visit to Canada in 1927 of 
the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Free Chapel of St. George 
in Windsor Castle and the ‘Choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
That visit was a notable one from two points of view: 
musically, it was an event of the highest importance, and, 
from the imperialist standpoint, it is safe to say that no 
official mission to Canada has ever stirred the emotions of 
affection for and loyalty to the Motherland as it did. 

The record herein contained is contributed to by the 
Dean of Windsor, who, next to Major Ney, the Secretary of 
our National Council of Education, was responsible for the 
tour; by Dr. E. H. Fellowes, Director of the Choir; Mr. S. 
J. Nicholson, Organist of Westminster Abbey; Major Ney, 
and Miss Florence Low. 

The Choir thoroughly enjoyed itself, and it is a pleasure 
to read what are virtually the diaries of those who were 
responsible for its performances and achieved its success. 


F.J.M. 


Masters oF EtcHinc—G. L. BrockHurst (The Studio, 
Ltd.; 12 plates; 5/-). 

This folio, No. 19 in The Studio series of Masters of 
Etching, consists’ of a nine-page introduction by Malcolm 
C. Salaman, and twelve fine reproductions from the works 
of G. L. Brockhurst. The twelve have been carefully chosen 
to represent the peculiar character of Brockhurst’s develop- 
ment, from 1920, when he first turned seriously to etching, 
up to the present; that is, to last year. 

This particular quality of Brockhurst’s is the use of tonal 
gradations of such fineness as to do away almost entirely 
with the line of contour, the flesh touch, especially in the 
face forms, being reduced almost to stippling. The general 
effect is often that of a combination of drawing and 
engraving. The reduction of the contour line in the repre- 
sentation of the figure is most effectively illustrated in Le 
Casaquin de Laine (Plate 6 in the folio). It is probable that 
this peculiar technique, which lends itself best to representa- 
tion of the human subject, especially the head, has led 
Brockhurst to well-nigh exclusive preoccupation with the 
human figure, rather than with the more familiar etching 
subjects of buildings and other forms in which the line is of 
more immediately perceptible importance. 

An explanation of this unorthodox technique may be 
found in the fact that Brockhurst painted for many years 
before he began etching, and was indeed admitted to his 
associateship in the Royal Academy as a painter, not as an 
etcher. In spite of the beauty and vitality of character or 





mood representation which Brockhurst undeniably achieves 


as an etcher, one cannot help wondering why for some of © 


these fascinating subjects, especially for the sake of the 
faces, he did not choose the medium of paint. 
LDR. 
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A comedy by Wilfrid Gibson (Mac- 


We remember with gratitude a little poem by Mr. Gibson > 


(assuming that Wilfrid Gibson is Wilfrid Wilson Gibson) 
called ‘The Ice Cart’. On a fevered day it was like a cool 
draught: it was all about polar bears floundering in the icy 
sea around the pole, and gentle, cool, soothing, drifting snows. 
If the author of Between Fairs, wrote ‘The Ice Cart’ we 
prefer to remember him for ‘The Ice Cart’. If he didn’t— 
oh, well. A play with a lion-tamer in it and a sword- 
swallower, and a half-breed cowboy, and a slackwire walker 
and a rider or two should be interesting, especially when 
there is a caravan in the background, but why is it that so 
often they are not? Between Fairs must be the result of 
the circus complex that is common to the city-bound. This 
play is as dismal a failure as the tramp’s opera W. H. Davies 
wrote, True Travellers. Who could imagine circus people 
talking as these people talk? Surely this quibbling over 
words and phrases is the studious man’s form of humor, and 
dull it is, even when it is most facetious. Cut down to one 
act, stripped of verbiage, speeded up and written by a man 
who knows vagabonds, this might become entertaining. . . . 
‘O’er sapphire berg and emerald floe, Beneath the still, cold 
ruby glow Of everlasting Polar night... .’ R. H. A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


HEINE: THE StRANGE GuEst, by Henry Baerlen (Geoffrey 
Bles-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 310; $4.00). 

ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS, by William Ralph Inge 
(Cassell-McClelland & Stewart; pp. 284; $2.00). 

You Can’t Print TuHat, by George Seldes (Payson & 
Clarke-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 465; $4.00). 

Tue AMATEUR DraMaTtic YEAR Book. Edited by G. W. 
Bishop (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvi, 208; $1.50). 

My Mystery Suips, by Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
V.C., D.S.O. (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. xxix, 318; 
$2.50). 

Rep Mexico, by Captain Francis McCullagh (Louis Car- 
rier; pp. 415; $3.50). 

Napo.EoN, by Dmitri Merezhkovsky (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 267; $2.50). 

Some Economic Factors in Mopern Lire, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp (P. S. King-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 279; 10/6). 

Tue Great GALILEAN, by Robert Keable (McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 158; $1.50). 

Masters oF EtcuHinc, Rembrandt (The Studio; pp. 10 
and 12 plates; 5/-). 

Memoirs oF A Fox-Huntinc Maw, by Siegfried Sassoon 
(Faber-& Gwyer-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 395; $2.00). 

EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH, by Chester Martin (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xxi, 385; $5.00). 

Enp oF THE Circle, by Percy Gomery (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 266; $2.00). 

FartHinc Hatt, by Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 275; $2.00). 

Report OF THE Pusiic ARCHIVES, 1928, Dominion of Can- 
ada (King’s Printer; pp. 77; 25 cents). 
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Cross Section of 214" cable 


This lead-covered cable runsin con- 
duits underground, replacing as 
erhead wiresascouldbecar 



















































































Expresses of 


the human voice 


LONG each one of these little tracks 
your voice moves approximately with 
the speed of light. If you could girdle the 
earth seven times you would notice no 
appreciable lapse of time between speaking 
into the receiver and hearing your own 
voice at your ear. 
Such efficiency means that each wire must be in- 
sulated from other, and it must be done so 
skilfully that in all the miles of cable scattered over 
the Dominion today, no serious leakage occurs. 
Literally thousands of these little tracks are bound 
into the great cables that, underground, conduct 
each voice unerringly to its proper destination. 
The manufacture of these marvellous cables 
is one of the many activities of the Northetn 
Electric Company and one of its contributions 
to modern civilization and the ease of living. 


Northern Electric 


A National Electrical Service 
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THe Conpuct oF BritisH Empire ForeicN RELATIONS 
SINCE THE PEACE SETTLEMENT, by Arnold J. Toynbee (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 126; $2.00). 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE, by F. C. Green (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 221; $2.00). 

Arter Tuirty YEARS, by The Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Gladstone (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxvi, 457; $6.25). 

THE ELizaBETHAN JouRNAL, by G. B. Harrison (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xxiv, 430; $9.50). 

Tue Gornic Revivat, by Kenneth Clark (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xvi, 308; $6.25). 

THE New Arconautica, by W. B. Drayton Henderson 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 352; $3.50). 

Unsoucut ApbventurE, by Howard Angus Kennedy 
(Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 321; $2.00). 

DARKENED Rooms, by Philip Gibbs (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 298; $2.00). 

ExpiaTIONn, by Elizabeth (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; 
pp. 362; $2.00). 

THE Sinver Vircin, by Ida A. R. Wylie (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy; pp. 317; $2.00). 

Mampsa’s Daucuters, by Du Bose Heyward (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy; pp. 311; $2.00). 

PerE Marquette, by Agnes Repplier (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 298; $3.00). 

Tuus & Tuus, by Henri Barbusse (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 251; $2..00). 

THE Reset GENERATION, by Jo van Ammers-Kuller (J. 
M. Dent & Sons; pp. 387; $2.00). 

BLAKE’s INNOCENCE AND ExpErIENCcE. A Study by Joseph 
H. Wicksteed (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 301; $6.00). 

INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION, by Walter 
Libby (Knopf-Longmans Green; pp. xiii, 272; $2.75). 

Foorrrints, by Kay Cleaver Strahan (Doubleday, Doran 
& Gundy; pp. 316; $2.00). 

THE SEVEN TorcHES OF CHARACTER, by Basil King 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 260; $2.00). 

ParapisE Court, by J. S. Fletcher (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. 325; $2.00). 

SHERIDAN TO Rosertson, by Ernest Bradlee Watson 
(Harvard University Press; pp. xi, 485; $5.00). 


ok THE LITTLE 
ON THEATRES 


THE PLAYERS’ REVUE 


In Memory of the Late Bertram Forsyth 
In Hart House Theatre, February, 1929 


A PROLOGUE 

(Spoken by Ivor Lewis) 
Good friends—and I may safely call you that, 
No matter if our play prove dull and flat— 
For all are here with friendliest intent, 
Friends of our Friend, on common kindness bent, 
Dear Friends, I almost said we had a Friend, 
But that would seem to indicate an end 
Of Life and Friendship, Art and all Delight; 
But look about you in his memory’s light, 
Warmly it shines in spite of mortal fact: 
Enter, Bright Spirit, and direct our Act! 














And so, beneath that eager hand, ’tis plain 
A Prologue we must have, like Drury Lane 
Or Covent Garden, in the happy age, 
When Goldsmith wrote, and Garrick stamped the stage. 
Lucky the poet need not moralize 
For Boswell’s ear, or Johnson’s peering eyes; 
For these are days when verse is dry and mean 
Fettered to fact, unlovely or unclean, 
And Free Verse but a dole the Muses pay 
Lacking the bounty of their gen’rous day. 
Our Prologue needs but give a hint or two 
Of magic nights prepared by him we knew, 
To see through mem’ry and the plays he made 
His happy spirit beckon from the shade. 
The Shepherdess without a Heart still stands 
Upon the mantelpiece with folded hands. 
Speak but the words he wrote and she will move 
Into the dancing world of faery love. 
We see his conjured spirits of the Bills, 
The tender Norval of the Grampian Hills, 
The panniered princess mincing on the stage 
To ogle Garrick in his Hamlet rage, 
The orange seller calling in the aisles 
Whose fruit we buy, but pay her for the smiles, 
The Rivals, grand in powder, lace and boot, 
Scheme, scandalize and whisper, flirt and shoot. 
The Cuckoo Clock declares the merry hour, 
White Magic and The Witch are black in power, 
Ibsen, Shakespeare, Euripides and Shaw 
Meet on the stage beneath his kindly law, 
Nor could that cultured English heart refuse 
A welcome to the rough Canadian Muse 
From Unheroic North lands, whence there came 
The Weather Breeder seeking city fame. 
So runs the Actor’s topsy-turvy day— 
Playing to work while others work to play— 
The footlights shining for the upper sun 
On Hate and Kissing, Tragedy and Fun. 
He donned the country lad in courtly lace, 
He trained the awkward girl to queenly grace 
And through our harsh Canadian jangle flung 
The chiming of the mellow English tongue. 


But I am getting past the curtain-time 

Beating the measures of my drowsy rhyme, 

Until our Friend, if here in very deed, 

Would rise and laugh, ‘Come, let the Play proceed’, 
Let me withdraw then, leaving all to you; 

If we should fail it is our own Revue, 

If we succeed, give him the honour due. 

Feb. 9, 1929. J. E. H. MacDonatp. 


OSHAWA 


R. JOHN CRAIG is doing valiant work with 

the newly-formed Little Theatre at Oshawa. 

His recent production of Milne’s T’o Have the 
Honour, was an interesting example of what can be 
done by competent direction working with inexperi- 
enced players on difficult material. The play is one 
of those bright and meaningless trifles that cannot 
venture a day’s journey from Charing Cross without 
losing much of their sparkle. Some of the lines are 
polite Cockney topicalities, and the whole thing turns 
on a star part created, I think, by Gerald du Maurier. 
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Altogether as difficult a play as a Canadian director 
could undertake to cast and put across. The amazing 
thing is that John Craig succeeded in doing both, and 
the play moved with a swing and a precision that 
would have done credit to any Little Theatre and was 
nothing less than a triumph for a group of beginners. 
I had some talk with the Director and got an idea of 
what lies behind his methods when he told me that 
six minutes is his limit for scene-shifting, and that on 
one occasion he had drilled a stage crew for two hours 
and reduced their time from twenty-four minutes to 
four. The Oshawa Little Theatre has made a most 
auspicious beginning, and when it acquires its own 
stage—at present practically no rehearsing can be done 
in the Rotary Hall where plays are given—will have 


nothing to fear from comparison with the best. 
R. K. H. 


GALT 


Galt Collegiate Institute Staff Players Club 

Mr. Hilliard Wholton, who is Director of the Club 
and Principal of the Collegiate Institute, reports the 
doings of his organization in a letter from which we 
take the appended extracts. It is evident that this 
club is in a way a Community Theatre, and we shall 
be glad to hear from other schools that have thus 
extended their dramatic activities; if these pages are 
to serve a useful purpose in the development of Little 
Theatres, it is important that news of the smaller 
organizations shall be regularly forthcoming from all 
parts of Canada :— 





‘Our Club has now been functioning since 
February, 1925. We opened with The Thirteenth 
Chair and played to about 1,700 people. As this was 
our first production, we found it necessary to build an 
entire set, following the usual plan of applying non- 
inflammable water paints to unbleached cotton sheeting. 
This production cost us in the neighbourhood of four 
hundred dollars, but we cleared about the same amount. 
In November of the same year we gave a bill of three 
one-acts as a complimentary programme to an invited 
audience, the invitations being issued to the staffs of 
neighbouring schools and various local groups. 

I am sending you a list of our productions from 
our beginnings until now. You will notice that for 
three years we stuck to the one-act idea, but this last 
year we went back to a three-act show. Our experi- 
ence is that in a city the size of ours, there are not 
sufficient people interested in the drama, aside from 
the dramatist’s story, to give us full houses. Our 
house, which is the Auditorium of the school, or more 
correctly Tassie Hall, in honour of the founder of the 
school, seats about seven hundred. 

Financially, we are a huge success, having raised 
and spent upon the school approximately a thousand 
dollars. Most of this money has been applied to our 
stage and its appurtenances. We have bought neutral 
back drapes of hessian, electrical equipment, dressing- 
room equipment, a moving-picture lantern, a slide lan- 
tern, etc. Assistance has been given to the School 
Orchestra and various pupil’s projects have been 
backed. An annual scholarship, known as the Staff 
Players Scholarship, is established and awarded to the 
Girl Captain of the school. 





the League of Nations unless the Government 
is supported by Public Opinion. To-day 
Canada occupies. one of the fourteen seats on 
the Council of the League, and in view of the 
fact that she is the only representative from 
the North American continent, the vital ser- 
vice that she can render to Canada, to the 
League and to the World, is inestimable. 
Public Opinion, only, will enable the League to 
survive. If the League fails what hope for 
Civilization ? 

The readers of The Canadian Forum exer- 
cise a powerful influence on Public Opinion. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


IS 


GOVERNMENTS GUILDING STAR 


Canada will not remain a member nation of .- 


An Associate Membership may be had for One Dollar. CANADIANS ARE PAYING $163,000,000 
MORE A YEAR IN TAXES BECAUSE OF THE LAST WAR. 


April 16th will be known as “League of 
Nations Day” from “Coast to Coast,” and 
YOU, and all other thinking Canadians are 
asked at that time to become Associate 
Members of the League of Nations Society in 
Canada, whose object is to keep Canadians 
informed on League affairs and of Canada’s 
place in the League. Members receive the 
monthly publication “Interdependence,” and 
are so kept up-to-date in these matters. 

Get in touch with this Society’s local Branch 
or Committee, or write direct to the General 
Secretary, League of Nations Society in 
Canada, 279 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 





WAR WASTES 





- PEACE PAYS 
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So much for the productions. Our Club meets 
once a month. At these meetings members take turns 
at giving to the Club brief reviews of plays, the lives 
of dramatists, notes on coming presentations of a 
dramatic nature, news of other Little Theatres and 
sO on. 

Our Club has also a social value, the Club Picnic 
being one of the events of the year. At our next 
meeting we are reading Craig’s Wife. I forgot to 
mention that we have gradually built up a Club library 
which, like all the sets, props, etc., is available for use 
by the pupils’. 

HILLIARD WHOLTON. 


BILLS OF THE GALT C.I. STAFF PLAYERS CLUB 


The Thirteenth Chair, Bayard Veiller; The Birthday of 
the Infanta, Harriet S. Wright; The Will, J. M. Barrie; 
Brothers in Arms, Merrill Denison; Three Live Ghosts, 
Frederick S, Isham and Max Marcin; Autumn Blooming, 
Fred Jacob; Q, Basil Hastings; The Twelve-Pound Look, 
J. M. Barrie; The Lost Silk Hat, Dunsany; Overtones, Alice 
Gerstenberg ; Warerloo, Conan Doyle; The Man in the Bowler 
Hat, A. A. Milne; Lightnin’, Winchell Smith and Frank 
Bacon. 


SOME CANADIAN PLAYS 

On March 8th and 9th the Canadian Literature Club of 
Toronto presented, in the Hart House Theatre, three one-act 
plays: Brothers in Arms, by Merrill Denison; Loot, by J. E. 
Middleton; and The Basket, by the late Fred Jacob. Despite 
my wish to encourage Canadian drama and acting, I find it 
impossible to write of this production with enthusiasm. Some 
of the writing was good and some of the acting was very 
good; but the good work was poorly acted and the best acting 
was lavished upon plays that—to be frank—should not have 
been produced in any milieu at all except in a laboratory for 
experiment on dramatic material. Denison’s well-known play 
is an excellent little study of two or three types familiar in 
Canada and important to Canada. Loot has no value except 
that it gave three competent players an airing. Fred Jacob’s 
play seems unworthy of his undoubted talent; but it was 
admirably acted. What credit was to be got from these 
performances must be shared mostly by Merrill Denison and 
C. E. Henderson; the latter directed two of the plays and 
acted the very different parts of Charlie Henderson and 
Carlos Carrillo with restrained vigour and sureness of touch. 

G.N. 


* * * 


OTHER CANADIAN BILLS 

The Vancouver Little Theatre News, the organ of the 
L.T.A. of that city, reports the following programme for a 
Canadian Authors’ Night in February: The Root House, by 
Leslie McFarlane; Three Nights with Cupid, by Clifford H. 
Dowling; and The Second Lie, by Isabel Ecclestone McKay. 
The Little Theatre News is not enthusiastic about the first, 
which it finds improbable and over-spiced with cuss-words; 
classifies the second as ‘clever, amusing and true to life as a 
picture of three successive evenings in a modern girl’s 
romance’; and mildly approves of The Second Lie, which, of 
course, is well known and formed part of the Canadian Bill 


at Hart House in 1922. 
* % * 


The Players Guild of University College, Toronto, will 
close their season with a new play by Nathaniel A. Benson, 
entitled Eden Island, preceded by Moonstruck, Maidstruck, 
a short play by Paul Gardner. 








John Craig speaks in terms of the highest praise about 
Mazo de la Roche’s Low Life, which he produced in Oshawa 
earlier in the season. 


“ok * * 
Contract, by Merrill Denison. 

The premiere, at Hart House Theatre on the 14th of 
March, of Merrill Denison’s Contnact was a tremendous 
success. The play will be discussed later in a general review 
of that theatre’s season, but it may be noted in passing that 
it is exactly the stuff for Little Theatres that are looking for 
modern comedy without the drawbacks attending the pro- 
duction of English material of the same type. Contract, 
essentially Canadian in substance and feeling, is a genial satire 
on mining magnates, pressmen, lawyers and highbrow ladies; 
it is easy to cast and set, full of good lines and delightful 
comedy, and technically an excellent piece of playmaking. 
Few plays have got more laughs at Hart House, and there is 
more than laughter in this one. Amateur producers would 
do well to apply for the rights before they are snapped up 


by the professional stage. 
R. K. H. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRES 
The McGill Players Club 

The expectations of those who had seen The Watched 
Pot last November were more than fulfilled when the McGill 
Players Club produced The Insect Play of the Capek brothers, 
on February 22, 23, 26 and 27 in the Moyse Hall. We had 
looked for an enjoyable evening: we had not expected a 
thrilling one. Net for some years has Montreal been pre- 
sented with drama of such high quality by an amateur society. 

If anything the direction and staging of the play were 
slightly better than the acting; but this is said by way of 
compliment to Mr. Louis Mulligan (whose merits as a pro- 
ducer we were in danger of forgetting) and by no means 
as a criticism of the actors. Original and most effective 
settings were obtained with a minimum of paraphernalia and 
effort, the scenery being a lesson in the value of simplicity 
and economy. A small cocktail bar against a plain drop 
curtain made a perfectly suitable environment for the amorous 
flitting of the Butterflies; clever lighting and a restrained 
use of suggestion rather than realism gave an extraordinarily 
insectival feeling to the world of Flies, Crickets and Beetles; 
while in the third act the rigidity and standardization of the 
Ant-State were strikingly represented by an endless circular 
march of workers with picks and shovels against a back- 
ground on which one saw the configurations of an enormous 
wheel. The scenery for such a play as this might have been 
designed in a number of ways; Mr. Mulligan’s selection was 
a signal success. ; 

The acting was sustained on a very good level through- 
out—and there were a large number of spoken parts. Richard 
Eve, as the Tramp who provides the link between audience 
and insects, filled his important role admirably; it was the 
outstanding individual performance. 

The Insect Play can be staged without much cost; it offers 
wide scope for originality in costume and scenery, and the 
characters, though numerous, are mostly not difficult. It is, 
incidentally, a great satire. It is therefore somewhat sur- 
prising that it should never have been produced before in 
this country. 

F, R. Scort. 
eae tees 


Loretto College writes to correct an item appearing in 
our last issue to the effect that a play called St. George was 
produced there, and adversely criticized by Varsity. We 
are glad to record that the Loretto play was Rostand’s The 
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Princess Far Away, and the performance was an outstanding 
success. Mr. Gilbert Norwood saw it and reports that ‘it 
was a difficult play for amateurs but the Loretto Abbey 
Players did remarkably well. The crowd work in the last 
act was possibly the best thing of all. Those who trained 
the actors and mounted the play deserve the highest praise 
for their part in a very notable, impressive and beautiful 
performance’, 
* * * 

Honeyboy, a musical comedy by R. Howard Lindsay, is 
announced for production at Hart House Theatre by a 
student cast. Music and lyrics are by Maureen O’Mara. 
Both of these enterprising people are members of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

awe, ee 

The Players Club of Western University, London, 
Ontario, is preparing an elaborate production of Much Ado 
About Nothing. W. S. Milne is director, assisted by Miss 
Emma Fox, and special music has been arranged by Ramsay 
Duff. Alexander Knox, who played Hamlet in Western’s 
last Shakespearean production, is working in stock with ‘Our 
Theatre’ at Boston. 

* * «€ 

Trinity College Dramatic Club, Toronto, gave a smooth 
and competent rendering of Lady Gregory’s The Dragon, 
under the direction of Edgar Stone. 

* * & 


Queen’s University Dramatic Guild staged Sutton Vane’s 
Outward Bound, directed by Mrs. Harcourt Brown. Jack 
Hose played an excellent Mr. Prior. 

Oe ae 

The Glee Club of the University of Manitoba claims to 
be unique among glee clubs in paying its way by means of 
its own performances. This year it achieved that enviable 
result by singing The Gondoliers to four crowded houses. 

* * * 

The theatre book suggested for this month is Stark 
Young’s Glamour. It is a volume of contrasts and ideas, 
expressed in essays and in letters from great actors of the 
past to living leaders of the stage, Rachel, for example, to 
Pauline Lord, or Garrick to John Barrymore. 








The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is not at present paying 


for material. 
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Masterpieces of Romance, Love and Adventure | 


Your “Home Library” is incomplete without these wonderful works. Famous Editions-de-luxe _ 
that will add charm and dignity to it! q 





THE “GUILDHALL” EDITION 
CHARLES DICKENS 
The novelist supreme of England 
who blends laughter and tears with 
consummate skill, ag idol of the 
people he loved so well 
Twenty-five beautiful Morocco 
bound, size volumes. 
Gilt a Bold and Clear 





A 


BACKGROUND 


of 


HISTORY 
makes them 
REAL! 


THE “VILLIERS” EDITION 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


His works glow with the fire of hig 4 
personality. veritable superman — 
among Authors. Most romantic and — 
dashing figures in Literature. Share © 
their advantures. a 

Nineteen Morocco bound, pocket 

size Volumes. Gilt Lettering. 

EXPRESS PAID, $24.00 
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THE “STRATFORD” SHAKESPEARE ‘ 
In One ey ow Views. Coloured plates and photographs. A Complete Index of Characters. Psy a 


Brilliant introductions. Crimson Leather flexible binding. 
Opaque 


Use Coupon for Beautiful Booklete—FREE 
Phone Elgin 8967 


BRITISH BOOKS LIMITED 


CANADIAN BRANCH 
338-339 Wilson Bldgs., 73 Adelaide St. West 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Publishers of 
The Famous “King’s English Dictionary” 
New ard Revised Edition 





Clear 


paper. 
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338-339 Wilson Bldgs., 73 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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OUTSTANDING OXFORD BOOKS 





Empire and Commonwealth 
BY CHESTER MARTIN 
Head of the Department of History, University of 
—_—" 


$5 

A book for those Se wish to know how Canada came to be 
what it is to-day. Three of these fee relate to the old prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and Quebec during the first aa which 
closed in the American Revolution. Two more — ‘Nova Scotia 
and the Second Empire’ and “Responsible Government in 
Canada”—trace the achievement of responsible government in 
those two provinces for the first time in the British Dominions 
overseas. From that point the Commonwealth as we know it 
to-day became inevitable, and the final study in the series 
brings this development down to the present time. 


Some Modern Sculptors 


BY STAN yy CASSON 


There is no other book in on at so moderate a price that 
covers the field of modern sculpture. Rodin, Barye, Malliol, 
Bourdelle, Mestrovic, Rosandie, Eric Gill, Gaudier-Brzoska, and 
Epstein, among others, are dealt with. The plates alone—of 
which there are forty—make this volume a delight. 


A Myth of Shakespeare 


BY meee 1 WILLIAMS 


A brilliant, beautiful and suggestive play in blank verse deal- 
ing with Shakespeare's life as given in the usually accepted 
biographies, from his leavi Stratford, through his meetings 
with Marlowe, Burbage, the Queen, Southampton, Raleigh, Mary 
Fitton, and many others, to his triumph, his retirement, 
his last years at New Place. Mr. Williams—a t of 
importance—has luced a magnificent picture of Shakespeare 
as he possibly lived, and as he may have worked. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : 


Canada in the Commonwealth 
BY SIR ROBERT BORDEN 
$2.50 
Contents: The Land and its Inhabitants; Discovery and Be- 
ginnings of Colonization; British Explorers; French Colonization; 


The Missionaries; ars; Feeees Rebellion; The 
Revolutionary War; t; The Bloodless Revolution 


1848; The World 'Wans © Vinieae st of ‘the Peace Confereace; T 
Washington Conference; British and American Commonwealths. 


Making The Fascist State 
BY HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
$5.00 


The truth about Fascism at last. This is the most important 
account of Fascism for eq readers, and has already received 
recognition. Much has written about Mussolini and 
Fascism, but a serious attempt to narrate with im; 
accuracy the whole history of the Fascist movement, and to 
analyse the philosophical Gaeries which have affected its evolu- 
tion had still to be made. Dr. Schneider has based his narrative 
upon a study of the ee literature about AC aaa and con- 
firmed it by a period of research in Italy—1926-27. 


The Life of Charles M.? Doughty 


BY D. G. HOGARTH 
$5.50 


Like Colonel La , whose tutor he was in the ways of | 
the East, Charles Doughty was for years an Arabian myth. His — 
amazing —— in the wildest interior at a time when the natives — 
were savagely intolerant of strangers challenged bere His ; 

ARABIA DESERTA, is one of the world’s 
the life behind that book is in every — fascinati 
courageous. Here is the definite account of Doughty’s 
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